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THE SHIPS OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON 
ON LAKE ONTARIO, 1812-14 


C. P. STACEY 


VEN casual students of the Canadian War of 1812 are usually 
aware that during the struggle both combatants constructed 
formidable naval squadrons on Lake Ontario. But the dramatic 

engagements which took place on Lakes Erie and Champlain have 
attracted most of the attention of historians, who have sometimes 
failed to note that Ontario—where there was no decisive battle— 
was of far greater strategic importance because of its position on the 
British line of communications. The actual nature of the squadrons 
built there has not been properly investigated, and this is particu- 
larly true on the British side. This paper is an attempt at collecting 
the essential data concerning the various naval vessels that flew the 
British ensign on the lake during the years 1812-14. The creation 
and maintenance of this squadron was in every respect a tremendous 
task and achievement, and was a much larger part of the British 
effort in defence of Canada than most books recognize. 

Almost all writers on these ships have fallen in some degree into 
errors of detail, and for this there are fairly good reasons. In par- 
ticular, the vessels’ names present unusual difficulties. Some of them 
sailed under as many as three different names in the course of the 
war; and in at least three cases, the same name was borne by differ- 
ent vessels at different periods. Few historians have made a real 
effort to unravel the problem thus presented. Admiral Mahan, whose 
book is one of the best on this war, is guilty of an elementary error 
in this matter, stating that the Royal George was “formerly the 
Prince Regent.” There were two Prince Regents—a schooner built 
just at the beginning of the war, and renamed General Beresford 
in 1813 and Netley in 1814 (and Niagara in 1838), and a big two- 
decked frigate built in 1814 and later renamed Kingston; but neither 
of them had anything to do with the Royal George, a corvette, a 
member of the pre-war fleet, which in 1814 was renamed Niagara. 

1A. T. Mahan, Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 1812 (2 vols., London, 
1905), II, 49. A contemporary, Capt. Jacques Viger, makes the reverse error; listing 
the ships as they were at the end of May, 1813, he includes the Prince Regent, 
formerly the Royal George, as well as the Beresford, late the Prince Regent (Ma 
Saberdache, microfilm in Public Archives of Canada, III, 40). This suggests that at 


this time there may have been some intention of renaming the Royal George as 
suggested by Barclay, below, note 13. 
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However, one cannot afford to be hard on Mahan, or anybody else, 
in this matter; for the changes of name hopelessly confused even the 
compilers of the official Navy Lists. 

Some of the misconceptions may have been started on their way by 
C. H. J. Snider’s book In the Wake of the Eighteen-Twelvers, a 
thoroughly fascinating group of semi-fictional sketches which has 
been responsible for arousing the interest of many people—including 
the present writer—in the lake navies of 1812. Mr. Snider’s volume 
does not claim to be a scientific treatise, but some of his airier 
observations have been taken—for want of books based on more 
solid research—-as statements of fact. Thus he speaks of the British 
squadron of 1813 as including four schooners—Sir Sidney Smith, 
Beresford, Simcoe, and Seneca.” This list has apparently been taken 
for gospel by the eminent expert Howard I. Chapelle, for it appears 
in his History of the American Sailing Navy (New York, 1949). But 
the Sidney Smith and Simcoe were pretty clearly one and the same 
ship: the merchant schooner Simcoe seems to have been taken into 
the navy and renamed Sir Sidney Smith. As for the Seneca, she 
deserves a paragraph or two to herself. 

Chauncey, the American commodore, reported her in November, 
1812, as a unit of the British squadron and carrying four guns.* 
Earlier, American newspapers had reported her as taking part in 
the Provincial Marine attack on Sackett’s Harbor on July 19, 1812, 
and had given her as many as 18 guns.* (The same journalists re- 
corded the presence at Sackett’s of another British vessel, the 
Elmira, 20; it took the present writer some time to realize that this 
designation must conceal the Earl of Moira, 14 to 16.) Although 
the Seneca, presumably on the basis of these American reports, is 
mentioned in various secondary accounts, there are almost no 
references to her in British records; you will not find her name in 
Wood's Select British Documents or Cruikshank’s Documentary 
History of the Campaign on the Niagara Frontier. The problem is 
the more difficult in that the officers of the Provincial Marine, who 
were in charge of naval operations during the 1812 season, appear 
to have written no reports; at any rate, none have been found by 
the writer. For a time he regarded the Seneca as a ghost ship, but 


he has now found some obscure references proving that she did 
exist. 


2C. H. J. Snider, In the Wake of the Eighteen-Twelvers (London, New York, 
Toronto, 1913), 43. 

8To Secretary of the Navy, Nov. 6, 1812, National Archives, Washington, Navy 
Department Records, Captains’ Letters, 1812, vol. 3. 

4The War (New York), Aug. 8, 1812. 
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The Seneca was a merchant schooner belonging to an unfortunate 
American citizen named Ebenezer Hubbard. At the time when war 
broke out she was plying between Kingston and the Bay of Quinte. 
She came into Kingston with a cargo about June 25, 1812, and was 
taken over for government service, her owner apparently being 
promised compensation.’ No British record has been found of her 
being armed or taking part in operations, though it is not impossible 
that these things happened. On November 2 she was at York and a 
garrison order called for a board of survey upon her stores.* On 
November 21, 1812, while lying in the Niagara, River under Navy 
Hall, she was sunk by the fire of Fort Niagara.’ In 1818 Hubbard 
was still trying to collect for his schooner.* Since very little attention 
was paid to her fate by either side (the British commandant at Fort 
George did not mention it in his report, and the American at Fort 
Niagara reported mistakenly that this schooner was one that had 
been cut out by the British at the mouth of the Genesee )® it seems 
unlikely that she was considered a fighting ship; she was probably 
nothing but a transport, and is left out of the list below accordingly. 
A schooner actually taken at the Genesee, the Lady Murray, is 
omitted on the same grounds; although Jacques Viger in his 
Saberdache lists her as an armed vessel, naval records never refer 
to her as a unit of the squadron. 

Another vessel omitted is the decayed snow Duke of Kent, which 


was already reported * ‘incapable of repair” in 1811,'° but seems to 
have remained in existence at Kingston throughout the war, serving 
as a receiving ship;"' she still appears, as a hulk, on a plan of 1816." 

On the changes in ship names which create so many difficulties 
for the historian there is extraordinarily little in the contemporary 


‘Public Archives of Canada, State Papers, Upper Canada, H-34, pt. 2, Petition 
of Ebenezer Hubbard, Feb. 19, 1818; P.A.C., Series C, vol. 734, Richard Cartwright 
to Lt.-Col. Myers, April 29, 1815. 

6P.A.C., Series C, vol. 1203. 

7Cartwright to Myers, April 29, 1815, note 5, above; P.A.C., Series C, vol. 89, 
Myers to Major Foster, June 4, 1815. 

8Petition, Feb. 19, 1818, note 5, above. 

9P.A.C., Series C, vol. 677, Myers to Sheaffe, Nov. 22, 1812; Major W. K. 
Armistead to Smyth, same date, E. Cruikshank, ed., The Documentary History 
of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in the Year 1812, part Il (1812) 
(Welland, n.d.), 227. On the Genesee affair, ibid., 32, 35. 

10A. H. Pye’s “Report on the Provincial Marine of the Canadas,” Dec. 7, 1811, 
W. Wood, ed., Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812 (8 vols. in 
4, Toronto, 1920-8), I, 240-4. 

UP.A.C., Admiralty Papers, MG 13, A3, vol. 6, enclosure to Yeo to Croker, 
April 13, 1814. 

12P.A.C., Map Division, “Plan of Kingston and it’s Vicinity,” June 14, 1816. 
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correspondence. These changes have been attributed by Snider and 
Chapelle to a desire to deceive the enemy, but this is an improbable 
explanation. A clue to the probable real reason appears in a letter 
written by Commander R. H. Barclay on May 9, 1813, pointing out 
that as the Royal Navy is taking over the Provincial Marine, and as 
the Navy already possesses a vessel named Royal George on the 
ocean, it might be appropriate to rename the ship on Lake Ontario." 
The wholes ale changing of names early in 1814 is clearly connected 
with the fact that only then were the vessels on the Lakes taken on 
to the establishment of the Royal Navy.’ The old names were 
changed at that time, in the present writer's view, because they 
either duplicated names already on the navy list or because they 
were those of contemporary personalities and it was not Admiralty 
policy to name ships after living people. 

The best account of the Lake ‘Ontario squadron available in print 
is contained in two papers by the late General E. A. Cruikshank.” 
These are marred by a few minor errors of fact and transcription, 
and by inadequate references to sources, but the picture which they 
present is quite accurate in essentials. Much the same might be 
said of C. Winton-Clare, “A Shipbuilder’s War” (Mariner's Mirror, 
July, 1943). 

The list of ships which follows is based mainly upon three col- 
lections of original source material. One is the’ manuscripts = 
transcripts in the Public Archives of Canada (and chiefly the “ 
and “Q” Series). The second is the “draughts” of the major ai 
formerly in the possession of the Admiralty and now in the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, London, where they were examined 
by the writer during the summer of 1950. ( Photostatic copies are now 
in the Public Archives of Canada.) There is a set of them, covering 
nearly all the square-rigged vessels, executed at Kingston Dockyard 
in 1815, just after the end of hostilities, and signed by Master Ship- 
wright T. Strickland. They have never been utilized, so far as the 
present writer is aware, by any of the historians who have dealt 
with the naval war on Lake Ontario, except Colonel Chapelle, who 
makes some use of them in his History of the American Sailing Navy. 
They greatly simplify the task of assembling data about the larger 
vessels; it is the smaller ones, not included in this collection of 

13To Freer, Wood, Documents, II, 115-18. 

14Admiralty to Bathurst, Jan. 10, 1814, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 129, pp. 6-7. 

15“The Contest for the Command of Lake Ontario in 1812 and 1813,” Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, sect. II, series III, vol. X, 1916, 182; “The Contest 


for the Command of Lake Ontario in 1814,” Ontario Historical Society Papers and 
Records, XXI, 1924, 99. 
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draughts, that present the most difficult problems. The third source 
is the manuscript “Lists of the Navy” and “Dimensions Lists of the 
Navy,” formerly maintained by the Surveyors Department and now 
in the Admiralty Library, London."* These lists provide some in- 
formation not available from other sources, particularly on the re- 
naming of the ships. 

It is in order to comment on what the draughts at Greenwich 
reveal about the most remarkable vessels of the whole group, the 
three great ships of the line—the St. Lawrence, commissioned in the 
autumn of 1814, and the two others which were never launched. 
Although Colonel Chapelle’s book gives the opposite impression, 
the St. Lawrence was larger than the Wolfe and Canada, but these 
two ships were designed to carry more guns. Their “burthen in 
tons” is recorded as 2,152 as compared with 2,305 for the St. 
Lawrence, and their moulded breadth is only 50 feet against her 52; 
but in addition to their three complete decks of guns they have a 
feature not found in the St. Lawrence—a poop pierced for three 
guns a side. The draught credits the St. Lawrence with 112 guns, 
and this may be accepted, though she appears to be pierced for 102 
guns or 104. Two British returns of 1816 differ on the two un- 
finished ships; one credits them with 120 and one with 110 guns 
each." The printed post-war Navy Lists, which normally rated 
ships rather below their actual armament, rate the St. Lawrence 
at 98 and the Wolfe and Canada at 104.'* The manuscript lists in 
the Admiralty Library give all three ships 112 guns. The crew of 
the St. Lawrence is given as 700 men. The tremendous dimensions 
of these vessels—all of whose armament and equipment had to be 
dragged up the St. Lawrence rapids—is the best evidence of the 
vast significance of the command of Lake Ontario to the security 
of Canada. As Mahan pointed out, Sir James Yeo’s St. Lawrence 
was considerably more powerful than Nelson’s Victory. 

It may be worth while to compare with these ships their un- 
launched American “opposite numbers,” the New Orleans and 
Chippewa. These latter vessels were to be at least as powerful and 
evidently larger. A document entitled “Commodore Chauncey’s 
estimate of the Naval Forces of Lake Ontario,” undated but evi- 

16My attention was called to these by Professor R. A. Preston, who heard of them 


in the course of correspondence with the Admiralty Librarian; and I have to thank 


Major D. H. Cunningham, who examined them for me, and the Admiralty Librarian 
for assisting him. 


17P.A.C., Series C, vol. 737, p. 115; vol. 738, p. 42. 


18The Navy List, Corrected to the 25th of June, 1825. The Canada and Wolfe 
do not appear in earlier years’ lists. 
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dently written after the news of peace had been received in 1815, 
shows them as 102 guns.’® Sir James Yeo, however, who visited 
Sackett’s Harbor immediately after the peace, reported them as 
being 120-gun ships;*° and the notes to Lieutenant E. E. Vidal's 
careful drawing of that port,”* “taken 20th September 1815,” de- 
scribe them as being “of the largest dimensions ever seen.” An 
American newspaper boasted that they were “the largest ships of 
war now in the world,” “16 feet longer than the British ship Lord 
Nelson.”*? The Nelson was rated at 120 guns.”* Described at the 
time as “the largest line-of-battle ship ever built in England,” she 
was launched at Woolwich on July 4, 1814. Her extreme length was 
244 feet, and her burthen 2,617 tons.** The report of a Canadian 
agent who examined the New Orleans and talked to her custodian 
at the time of the Trent affair of 1861 is that her length of keel was 
183 feet 7 inches, her beam 56 feet, her length over all (presumably 
in her unfinished and unrigged condition) 200 feet, and her burthen 
2,800 tons.** She vanished from the list of the United States Navy 
only in 1882-3.** 

Colonel Chapelle has pointed out that many of the British vessels 
were of relatively small dimensions by comparison with their United 
States contemporaries: that the Princess Charlotte of 1814, for 
instance, was smaller than the General Pike of 1813.°7 But these 
ships were heavily gunned for their size; the Charlotte outgunned 
the Pike. Heavy metal was the outstanding characteristic of the 

Lake Ontario squadrons, and the fact that the Wolfe and Canada, 
though smaller than the St. Lawrence, were to mount more guns is 
typical of the determination of the Ontario builders to pile on every 
weapon the ships could carry. 

The list is’ arranged chronologically, and thereby serves to set 
before the reader the rapid increase which took place in the size of 


19Library of Congress, Manuscripts Division, Jacob Brown Official Letter-Book, 
no. 1. 


20P.A.C., MG 13, A3, vol. 6, Yeo to Melville, May 30, 1815. 

21“Sackett’s Harbour, Lake Ontario, taken 20th September 1815.” This, with the 
companion picture, “Kingston Harbour, Lake Ontario, taken July 1815,” is in the 
Commandant’s house, Royal Military College of Canada, Kingston. P.A.C. has 
photographs. 

22Niles’ Weekly Register, Dec. 9, 1815 (quoting Boston Yankee). 

23The Navy List, Corrected to the 25th of December, 1824, 61. 

24The Naval Chronicle for 1814, XXXII, 55-6. 

25P.A.C., R.G. 4, B29(10), “Reports on the Defence of Canada, 1861-1862,” 
T. Worthington to Military Secretary, Jan. 15, 1862. 

26She last appears in the printed Register for 1882. Howard I. Chapelle, The 
History of the American Sailing Navy (New York, 1949), 547, states that she was 
sold on the stocks on September 24, 1883. 27Ibid., 294-6. 
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the vessels built as the war proceeded. I have not attempted to list 
all the changes which took place in the ships’ armaments, which 
were constantly being altered. The number of guns given is in each 
case the largest which I have found recorded in any authentic con- 
temporary document. The main dimensions of the ships are given 
where they are reliably recorded. Tonnage is given to the nearest 
ton. Where authentic contemporary portraits of the vessels are 
known to exist, I have noted them. 


List oF SHIPS 


Earl of Moira. Provincial Marine vessel, apparently designed as schooner or 
brig, altered to ship during construction;?® re-rigged as brig, 1813.7 Built at 
Point Frederick, Kingston, launched May 28, 1805.3° Renamed Charwell by 
Admiralty order January 22, 1814.5! Armament 16 guns.®? Length 70 feet; 
breadth, extreme, 23 feet 8 inches.** Depth in hold 7 feet. Burthern 169 tons.*4 
Appears in Lieut. Hewitt’s drawings of attack on Oswego, May 6, 1814. Also 
present at Sackett’s Harbor operations, July 19, 1812%° and May 29, 1813, and 
in Yeo’s engagements with Chauncey, 1813. Appears in “Dimensions List of 
the Navy,” 1817-31 as a “Powder Ship.” In 1827 she was apparently being 
used as a barracks for seamen (“the Charwell is to be prepared to receive on 
board twenty additional Seamen”). Last appears in the Navy List 1837; re- 
corded in that year as “Hauled aground rotten to water edge, sold £21."36 


Duke of Gloucester. Schooner, re-rigged as cutter in 1813.37 Built at Kingston 
for Provincial Marine, probably launched in May, 1807.°* It was reported in 


28Ormsby to Green, June 13, 1804, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 726. 

“9Gray to Myers, Feb. 9, 1813, ibid., vol. 729. 

30“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” Jan. 26, 1814, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 129. 

31“L ist of the Navy,” 1814 (Admiralty Library). 

82“Comparative Statement of the Force of His Majesty’s Squadron & that of the 
Enemy employed on Lake Ontario,” enclosed in Prevost to Bathurst, Aug. 1, 1813, 
P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 122. 

33“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. This document gives extreme 
breadth as 33 feet 8 inches, which is obviously impossible; the MS “Dimensions List 
of the Navy,” 1817-31 (Admiralty Library), gives 23 feet 8 inches, which is 
evidently the correct figure. The Public Archives kindly arranged to examine the 
versions of the “Statement of H.M. Naval Force” in the Public Record Office, London; 
they contain the same error. 

34“Dimensions List of the Navy,” 1817-31. 

35The War, Aug. 8, 1812. 

36Byng to Respective Officers, Kingston Dockyard, Oct. 17, 1827, P.A.C., Admiralty, 
Lake Service, vol. 44; “List of the Navy,” 1837. P.A.C. has Lieut. J. Hewitt’s two 
published drawings, “Attack on Fort Oswego, Lake Ontario, N. America, May 6th 
1814.” 

37“Comparative Statement of the British and American Forces upon the Lakes . . ., 
March 13, 1813, enclosed with Prevost to Bathurst, March 19, 1813, P.A.C., Series 
Q, vol. 121. 

38“The Schooner the Duke of Gloucester will be launched in the course of a few 
days . . .” (Mackenzie to Green, May 8, 1807, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 727). 


” 
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1811 that she would “shortly require to be replaced.”8® Armament had ap- 
parently been as high as ten 12-pounders*® but in 1812 it was six 6-pounders.*! 
Dimensions unknown, but she was evidently quite small. This vessel was 
probably the fifth, and unnamed, British vessel mentioned in The War, 
August 8, 1812, as being present in the abortive attack on Sackett’s Harbor, 
July 19, 1812. She was captured by the Americans in their raid on York, April, 
1813; she was aground “undergoing repairs” and was probably unarmed at 
the time.** She was carried as a prize to Sackett’s Harbor and renamed York. 
It appears that during the British attack on Sackett’s on May 29, 1813, she 
was set afire in fear of recapture, but the flames were put out before serious 
damage was done; however, Commodore Chauncey seems to have found her 
unfit for active service and she was never actively employed.*% 


Royal George. Ship (corvette), built at Point Frederick, Kingston, for Pro- 
vincial Marine. Launched July, 1809;44 made maiden trip June, 1810.*° Re- 
named Niagara by Admiralty order January 22, 1814.46 Armament 22 guns.*‘? 
Length on deck, 96 feet 9 inches; breadth, extreme 27 feet 7 inches, moulded 
27 feet 1 inch; depth in hold, 5 feet. Burthen in tons, 330.48 A model of this 
ship, reputedly contemporary, is in the Fort Henry museum, Kingston (photo- 
graph, Canadian Geographical Journal, April, 1950). She appears clearly in 
Lieut. J. Hewitt’s two drawings of the attack on Oswego, May 6, 1814. She 
was also in action at Sackett’s Harbor on July 19, 18124° and May 29, 1813; 
at Kingston on November 10, 1812, when the American squadron made on 
unsuccessful attack on her;5° and in Sir James Yeo’s engagements with Com- 
modore Chauncey, August 10 and Sept. 11 and 28, 1813. This vessel was the 
largest warship on the Great Lakes at the outbreak of the War of 1812 (having 
been built as an answer to the United States brig Oneida of 1808) and saw 
more action than any other British ship on Lake Ontario. After the war she 
seems to have been used as a transport.®! In 1837 she was sold “in frame on 
slip” for £7.10.0.52 Although a glance at the Navy List would seem to indicate 
that she continued to exist until 1843, the vessel then carrying the name 
Niagara was apparently in fact the former Netley (see below). 


39Report by A. H. Pye, Dec. 7, 1811, Wood, Documents, I, 240-4. 

49Return, Sept. 16, 1811, ibid., 239. 

41Report by Capt. A. H. Gray, Feb. 24, 1812, ibid., 253-8. 

42“Comparative Statement,” above, note 37. Cf. Chauncey to Secretary of the 
Navy, April 28, 1813, E. Cruikshank, ed., Documentary History of the Campaign 
upon the Niagara Frontier in the Year 1813, part I (Welland, 1902), 169-70. 

43Chauncey to Secretary of the Navy, July 19, 1813 (transcript in P.A.C., MG 
27/34); Mahan, War of 1812, II, 45; Chapelle, American Sailing Navy, 274. 

44“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. 

45Macpherson to Thornton, June 3, 1810, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 549. 

46“List of the Navy,” 1814. 

47Bruyeres to Prevost, Jan. 19, 1813, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 387. 

48“Draught and Profile” of the ship, National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 

49The War, Aug. 8, 1812. 

50C, P. Stacey, “Commodore Chauncey’s Attack on Kingston Harbour, November 
10, 1812,” Canadian Historical Review, June, 1951. 

51“Dimensions List of the Navy,” 1817-31. 

52“List of the Navy,” 1837. 
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General Beresford. Schooner, apparently later re-rigged as brig. Built for 
Provincial Marine at York (Toronto), launched July, 1812.°% Originally named 
Prince Regent, renamed 181354 (possibly because the original name was con- 
sidered too important for so minor a vessel); again renamed Netley by 
Admiralty order January 22, 1814.55 Armament 12 guns.®® Length 71 feet 
9 inches; breadth, extreme, 21 feet.57 Burthen unknown. No known portrait. 
Present at actions at Sackett’s Harbor, July 19, 1812, and May 29, 1813, and 
in Yeo’s engagements with Chauncey 1818. Described as “a fine vessel for a 
despatch boat.”58 May be the “Schooner in frame of 4 guns” offered for sale 
at Kingston in 1836.' 59 Was sold, apparently in 1837, for £11; but when the 
naval establishment had to be revived in 1838 she was bought back, along 
with two gunboats, “for the sum of £33 sterling.” ®! She was then “named 
the Niagara and commissioned,”®? and served as the headquarters ship for 
Capt. W. Sandom, the senior officer on the Lakes. She was probably used 


merely as a depot ship at Kingston. She was decommissioned and removed 
from the list in 1843.8 


Sir Sidney Smith. Schooner, apparently altered to brig in 1814.6* This 
vessel presents something of a problem. Cruikshank, without stating any 
source, says that she was the merchant schooner Simcoe renamed.® This seems 
to be true, but no contemporary document has been found to authenticate the 
fact. The Simcoe was still a merchant vessel on November 11, 1812, the day 
following Chauncey’s attack on Kingston, when the American squadron chased 
her ‘nto Kingston harbour and she received, according to the Kingston Gazette 
of November 17, “a shot between wind and water, that must have sunk her 
had she been much farther from port.” On February 24, 1813, a board of 
survey reported in favour of taking her into the Provincial Marine service, and 


Yeo recommended this to Prevost on May 31.® It is a curious fact, however, 
that the Sir Sidney Smith was reported as present in the attack on Sackett’s 
Harbor two days before the latter date.*? The vessel simply appears at this 


53“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. She appears as a “Gunb[ri]g” 
in “Dimensions List of the Navy,” 1817-31. 

54Prevost to Bathurst, May 18, 1813, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 121. See above, note 1. 

55“List of the Navy,” 1814. 

56Prevost to Bathurst, May 18, 1813, above, note 54. 

57“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. 

58Barclay to Freer, May 19, 18138, Wood, Documents, II, 115-18. 

59Patriot (Toronto), May 17, 1836. 

60“L ist of the Navy,” 1837. 

61] bid., 1838. 62] bid. 63] bid., 1843. 

64W. James, . . . Naval Occurrences of the Late War between Great Britain and 
the United States of America . . . (London, 1817), 394, confirmed by Chauncey to 
Secretary of Navy, Aug. 10, 1814, E. Cruikshank, ed., Documentary History of the 
Campaign on the Niagara Frontier in 1814 (Welland, n.d.), 126-8. But Magnet 
still appears as a topsail schooner in Hewitt’s Oswego drawings, and in Drummond’s 
letters at the time of her loss (note 73 below). 

65“The Contest for the Control of Lake Ontario in 1812 and 1813,” 197. 

86P.A.C., Series C, vol. 729, pp. 104, 201. 

®7Prevost to Bathurst, June 1, 1813, Wood, Documents, II, 130-2. Viger (Ma 


Saberdache, II, 82) records the Simcoe but not the Smith as present on this 
occasion. 
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time without explanation, and as all the ships then known to be building are 
otherwise accounted for, the only possible origin for the Smith seems to be 
the Simcoe. Perhaps Yeo’s application of May 31 was intended merely to 
regularize a fait accompli. The board of survey had recommended as a suitable 
armament for the Simcoe ten 18-pounder carronades and two 6- -pounders: the 
Smith’s armament in July, 1813, was reported as ten 32-pounder carronades 
and two 12-pounders.** Subsequently she was recorded as carrying 14 guns.® 
The Smith is recorded as having been “built” (presumably launched) in 
November, 1806, at Kingston.7° Length, 71 ft. 9 in.; breadth, extreme, 22 ft.” 
Burthen unknown. Present in Yeo’s engagements with Chauncey, August- 
September, 1813, and in the attack on Oswego. The Sir Sidney ‘Smith was 
renamed Magnet by Admiralty order January 22, 1814.7 In the following 
summer she was a unit of Capt. Dobbs’s detachment co-operating with the 
army on the Niagara frontier. On or about August 5, 1814, the ship was run 
ashore near Ten Mile Creek and burned to save her from cay ture.73 She never- 


theless appears in the MS “Dimensions List of the Navy,” 1817-31, though 
with no detail given. 


Sir Isaac Brock. Ship. Built at York for Provincial Marine. Never launched. 
Armament 30 guns.?* Dimensions unknown. Burned on the stocks to prevent 
her from falling into enemy hands when the Americans took York, April 27, 


1813.75 


Wolfe. Ship (corvette), built at Point Frederick, Kingston. Launched April 
28, 1813.76 Was first named Sir George Prevost, but the name was changed 
by Prevost’s desire,*7 though app: arently not until after the launch.7* Renamed 
Montreal by Admiralty order, January 22, 1814.7 Armament 23 guns.*® Length 
on deck, 101 feet 9 inches; breadth, extreme, 30 feet 6 inches, moulded 30 
feet; depth in hold, 4 feet 6 inches. Burthen in tons, 426.*! Illustrated in 
Hewitt’s Oswego drawings, and in an American print of 1813, “A Scene on 


68Enclosure (July 24, 1813) to Prevost to Bathurst, Aug. 1, 1813, P.A.C., Series 
Q, vol. 122. 

69“State of the British and American Naval Forces, on Lake Ontario, before the 
action 10th August” [1813], P.A.C., MG 13, A3, vol. 6. 

70“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. 

71] bid. 

72“List of the Navy,” 1814. 

73Drummond to Prevost, Aug. 8, 1814, Cruikshank, Doc moons History .. . 
1814, 124-6; Chauncey to Secretary of the Navy, Aug. 10, 1814, ibid., 126-8. 


Chauncey thought this was the vessel formerly called the Beresford; he did not 
know her new name. 


74“Comparative Statement,” above, note 37. 


75Chauncey to Secretary of the Navy, Dearborn to Gov. Tompkins, both April 28, 
1813, Cruikshank, Docume ntary History . . 1813, part I, 169-71. 


76Gray to ———, April 29, 1813, P.A.C., Se ries C, vol. 729. 
77Barclay to Freer, May 9, 1813, Wood, Documents, II, 115. 
78Gray to ——— » April 29, 1813 3, above, note 76. 


79“List of the N avy,” 1814. 
80Enclosure (July 24, 1813) to Prevost to Bathurst, Aug. 1, 1813, above, note 68. 


81“Draught and Profile” of the ship “as built in April 1813,” National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 
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Lake Ontario,” reproduced by Barlow Cumberland in Ontario Historical Society 
Papers and Records, VIII (1907). This ship was the largest of the British 
1813 squadron, and wore Sir James Yeo’s broad pendant in that year’s engage- 
ments, including the attack on Sackett’s Harbor on May 29. In April, 1815, 
she was radically altered, her decks being raised and main deck gunports 
removed, evidently for service as a transport;8* there are draughts of her at 
Greenwich in both her original and altered states. She was one of the group 
of ships at Kingston which were removed from the Navy List in 1831 and 
offered for sale the following January. Professor Preston believes that she may 
be one of the wrecks now lying in Deadman Bay near Kingston.** 


Lord Melville. Brig, altered from schooner while under construction.** Built 
at Point Frederick, Kingston, launched July, 1813.8° Renamed Star by Ad- 
miralty order, January 22, 1814.86 Armament 14 guns.§? Length 72 feet 10 
inches; breadth, extreme, 24 feet 3 inches.§* Burthen 186 tons.8® Appears in 
Hewitt’s drawings of Oswego operation 1814. Also present in Yeo’s engage- 
ments with Chauncey 1813. Last appears in the Navy List in 1837. 


Prince Regent. Two-decked frigate, built at Point Frederick, Kingston. 
Launched April 14, 1814.% Renamed Kingston by Admiralty order December 
9, 1814, although both Kingston and Prince Regent appear for a time in the 
Navy List;®! the Lists for 1815 and several succeeding years are clearly very 
inaccurate with respect to ships on the Great Lakes. Armament 60 guns, 
including 30 long 24-pounders on the main deck.®? (With the appearance of 
this ship and the Princess Charlotte, the British on Lake Ontario possessed for 
the first time a proper armament of long guns as distinct from short-range 
carronades.) Length on deck, 155 feet 10 inches; breadth, extreme 43 feet 
1 inch, moulded 42 feet 6 inches; depth in hold, 9 feet 2 inches. Burthen in 


tons, 1,294.3 Very clearly portrayed in Lieut. Hewitt’s drawings of the attack 
on Oswego, the only action in which the ship took part. Also appears in Lieut. 
Vidal’s drawing of Kingston in 1815. Vidal describes her as “a beautiful 
frigate.” This ship was ordered to be offered for sale at Kingston in January, 
1832, and she vanishes from the Navy List in that year. She was not sold, 
and was ultimately sunk, it appears, in Deadman Bay near Kingston.® 


82Plan of the ship “as altered in April 1815,” National Maritime Museum. 

88Order by Commodore Barrie, May 30, 1831, and same to Glover, Nov. 14, 1831, 
P.A.C., Admiralty, Lake Service, vol. 49; R. A. Preston, “The Fate of Kingston’s 
Warships,” Ontario History, July, 1952. 

84Gray to ———, April 29, 1813, above, note 76. 

85“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. 

86“List of the Navy,” 1814. 

87™“Statement of H.M. Naval Force,” above, note 30. 88] bid. 

89“Ships and Vessels on the Lakes in America,” MS “Dimensions List of the Navy,” 
1817-1831. 

*°Yeo to Croker, April 15, 1814, P.A.C., MG 13, A3, vol. 6. 

*1“List of the Navy,” 1814; The Navy List, Corrected to the End of December, 
1815, 63, 67. 

92“Ships and Vessels on the Lakes in America,” above, note 89. 

%3“Draught and Profile” of the ship, National Maritime Museum. 

*4Barrie to Glover, Nov. 14, 1831, P.A.C., Admiralty, Lake Service, vol. 49. 

*5Preston, “The Fate of Kingston’s Warships,” above, note 83. 
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Princess Charlotte. Frigate, with one complete deck of guns plus guns on 
quarterdeck and forecastle, built at Point Frederick, Kingston. Launched 
April 14, 1814.9 Was first named Vittoria, but name changed during con- 
struction.°7 Renamed Burlington by Admiralty order December 9, 1814, al- 
though both Burlington and Princess Charlotte appear for a time in the Navy 
List.°* Armament 44 guns, including twenty-four long 24-pounders on the 
main deck.®® Length on deck, 121 feet; breadth, extreme 37 feet 8 inches, 
moulded 37 feet 2 inches; depth in hold, 8 feet 8% inches. Burthen in tons, 
756.10 Appears in Hewitt’s drawings of Oswego attack (the ship’s only 
engagement) and Vidal’s Kingston drawing. Disposed of in 1832 along with 
Prince Regent, above, and Professor Preston thinks it likely she was “demolished 
in Navy Bay” in 1832 or 1833.10 


St. Lawrence. Three-decked ship of the line, built at Point Frederick, 
Kingston. Launched September 10, 1814. Yeo reported that day, “She has 
been only four months on the Stocks and is a remarkable fine ship.”!°? Subse- 
quently he stated that building had commenced in “May 1814,”! but 
contemporary records indicate that the ship had in fact been laid down in 
April, if not earlier.!°* Armament 112 guns.!® Length on deck, 191 feet 
2 inches; breadth, extreme 52 feet 7 inches, moulded 52 feet 0 inches; depth 
in hold, 18 feet 6 inches. Burthen in tons, 2,305.1° The only known con- 
temporary portrait of this ship is in Lieut. Vidal’s drawing of Kingston Harbour 
“taken July 1815.” The picture reproduced in W. Wood, The War with the 
United States (Toronto, 1915), showing the ship as a two-decker with up to 
24 guns on a side on each deck, is modern; no such ship was ever built. Yeo 
reported after the ship was commissioned, “I believe the St. Lawrence has 
completely gained the Naval ascendency on this Lake, and I am happy to say, 
she sails very superior to anything on it.”1°7 This ship was never in action 
because never opposed. She was sold at Kingston for £25 in January, 1832; 
her remains rest in Lake Ontario there off St. Helens, the house which accom- 
modates Headquarters Eastern Ontario Area, Canadian Army.1 


%6Yeo to Croker, April 15, 1814, above, note 90. 

970’Conor to Prevost, Dec. 17, 1813, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 731. 

%8“List of the Navy,” 1814; The Navy List, Corrected to the End of February, 
1817, 53, 63. 

99“Ships and Vessels on the Lakes in America,” above, note 89. 

100“Draught and Profile” of the ship, National Maritime Museum. 

101Preston, “The Fate of Kingston’s Warships,” above, note 83. 

102Yeo to Croker, Sept. 10, 1814, P.A.C., MG 18, A3, vol. 6. 

103“Dimensions of His Majesty's Ship Saint Lawrence,” enclosure to Yeo to 
Croker, Oct. 14, 1814, ibid. 

104“A third Vessel of a large class has been recently laid down at Kingston” 
(report of a board of officers, April 6, 1814, enclosed with Prevost to Bathurst, 
May 9, 1814, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 127). “A third Ship has been laid down, calcu- 
lated to carry . . . on the third deck, should it be necessary, hereafter, 36, making 
a total of 102 guns” (“Statement of the Force of His Majesty's Fleet on Lake 
Ontario as it will appear in the Spring of 1814,” enclosed with Yeo to Croker, April 
14, 1814, P.A.C., MG 18, A3, vol. 6). 

105 “Draught” of the ship, National Maritime Museum. 106] bid. 

107To Croker, Oct. 24, 1814, P.A.C., MG 13, A3, vol. 6. 

108Preston, “The Fate of Kingston’s Warships,” above, note 83. 
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Psyche. Frigate. Launched at Point Frederick, Kingston, December 25, 
18141 (the season being mild).1° This ship was built at Chatham Dockyard, 
England, sent to Canada “in frame,” carried up the St. Lawrence in pieces, 
and assembled at Kingston. Another frigate and two brigs were sent out in 
the same manner, but (chiefly on account of the strain on the overtaxed St. 
Lawrence transport facilities) this was the only ship sent up to the Lakes.111 
The Psyche was moved thither by a private contractor, William Forbes; the 
job took more than three months and cost £12,588.112 Armament 56 guns; 
she was originally designed to carry one full deck of guns plus additional guns 
on quarterdeck and forecastle, but was evidently altered in Canada to carry 
two full decks.1!% Length 130 feet; breadth, extreme, 36 feet 7 inches; depth 
in hold, 10 feet 3 inches. Burthen 769 tons.144 Appears in Lieut. Vidal’s 
Kingston drawing, “housed for winter.” Never in action (launched after Treaty 
of Ghent signed). This is probably the frigate “in frames, 56 guns” offered in 
the final sale of ships and stores at Kingston Dockyard, advertised for July 7, 
1836;115 the Psyche vanishes from the Navy List in 1837. 


Wolfe and Canada. Three-decked ships of the line, built at Point Frederick, 
Kingston. Never launched, since construction was stopped as a result of the 
Treaty of Ghent. At first called No. 1 and No. 2.4%° Armament 120 guns.!!7 
Length on deck, 191 feet 3 inches; breadth, extreme 50 feet 8 inches, moulded 
50 feet 0 inches; depth in hold, 18 feet 4 inches. Burthen in tons, 2,152.118 
These ships appear on the stocks in many pictures of Kingston after the War 
of 1812, including Vidal’s drawing. The earliest Navy List in which they 
have been found is that of June, 1825 (they are not in that of March, 1824). 
They were advertised for sale in 1832,119 and were removed from the list at 
that time. The Wolfe appears to have been destroyed by a storm on July 31 of 
that year, and the Canada to have been broken up about the same time.1?° 


109Yeo to Croker, Dec. 31, 1814, P.A.C., MG 18, A3, vol. 6. 

110Same to same, Jan. 20, 1815, ibid. 

111Correspondence in P.A.C., Series Q, vols. 127-9. The frame of the second 
frigate was sold at auction in Montreal on Oct. 20, 1815; those of the brigs were 
“shipped for Halifax in three Transports” (Walker to Laws, Nov. 6, 1815, P.A.C., 
Admiralty, Lake Service, vol. 3). 

112Forbes’ account, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 128, pt. 2, pp. 465-6. 

113Draught of original design, Dec. 22, 1813, National Maritime Museum. Prevost 
to Bathurst, Jan. 15, 1815, P.A.C., Series Q, vol. 131. 

114“Ships and Vessels on the Lakes in America,” above, note 92. 

115Patriot (Toronto), May 17, 1836. 

116“Draught and Profile” of the ships, National Maritime Museum. 

117Return May 1, 1816, P.A.C., Series C, vol. 737, p. 115. 

118“Draught and Profile,” above, note 116. 

119Barrie to Glover, Nov. 14, 1831, above, note 94. 

120Preston, above, note 83. 











HISTORY AND ITS NEIGHBOURS TODAY® 
R. FLENLEY 


Y concern, as I understand it, is to consider the present 

position of my own branch of study, history, and primarily 

modern history. But history has never stood in isolation 
from other disciplines, and since this local company of Fellows of 
the Royal Society may be said to range over most of the spectrum 
of human knowledge, it seems desirable to bear this wider relation- 
ship in mind. 

Being a historian, I naturally approach my subject historically. 
When this troubled century of ours opened, history (by which I 
mean not the events of the past, but their reproduction in writing) 
had built up an accepted technique of dealing with the ever growing 
mass of historical materials, a critical historical method which, in- 
fluenced by scientific method as it was, appeared to many to give 
a degree of assurance approaching certainty in its conclusions, and 
indeed to be marked by a scientific “objectivity.” The greatest of 
German historians, Ranke, had declared that by exhaustive sifting 
and criticism of materials, aided by historical imagination or intu- 
ition, the past could be seen “as it actually was” and for many his- 
torians this faith continued to prevail, and not merely in Germany. 
The connecting of history with natural science had been strength- 
ened by the theory of evolution, optimistically interpreted in terms 
of the inevitability of human progress. This belief in human progress, 
in part of course a heritage from the eighteenth century, had found 
expression in the writings of such historians as Macaulay and Guizot 
even before Darwin. It was encouraged by the economic and scien- 
tific developments of the age, and towards the end of the century, 
and later, we find a British historian’ declaring that “History is a 
branch of science. . . . It seeks to discover the laws that govern social 
conditions and bring about the changes we call progress”; or, again, 
an American historian’ affirming that “The events with which history 
is concerned have been determined by forces which act according 
to fixed laws.” 


*A paper read at a meeting of the Toronto Fellows of the Royal Society in 
February, 1953. 

1F. York Powell, quoted in C. H. Williams, The Modern Historian (London, 
1938 ), 37. 

2G. B. Adams, quoted in H. Lambert, The Nature of History (Oxford, 1933), 22. 
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J. B. Bury is often quoted, from his Inaugural Lecture of 1904, 
as claiming for history the rank of a natural science. But he came to 
have doubts of this, and may perhaps better be seen as marking the 
transition from an age of assurance in this belief (though G. M. 
Trevelyan, for example, had never shared it) to one of questioning. 
Bury's little volume of 1920, on The Idea of Progress, illustrates 
the change. This change became more obvious with the wars, revo- 
lutions, further wars, and rumours of wars, which opened in 1914 
and have continued to our own day. There was the challenge to the 
historian to explain how these had come about, and this involved 
the difficulties and contentions of contemporary history, with objec- 
tivity unattainable, and often hardly desired. As the wars, dis- 
turbances, crises, were or became world wide, history had to enlarge 
its scope to take in world developments. As they had pronounced 
economic and social causes, concomitants, and effects, the older 
emphasis on political and state history was increasingly inadequate. 
The new age was not merely one of change, but (as Whitehead has 
pointed out in his Adventures in Ideas), a quickened rate of change. 
Hence the historian had likewise to adapt himself to the faster 
pace, sometimes striving to rival the recorder of day-to-day events. 
As natural science and its child technology played an ever increasing 
role in both war and peace he was forced to bring these, too, within 
his ken. His range of human experience was immensely widened, but 
his faith in the “laws” of history, above all in the certainty of human 
progress, was gravely shaken. A notable British historian, H. A. L. 
Fisher, reminded him that although the fact of human progress was 
written large on the pages of history, there was no law of progress. 
The individual loomed too large on the pages of the past, and he 
was unpredictable. And with him (or without him) contingency 
played too obvious a part in history. Had Luther not escaped from 
the Council of Worms, the Reformation in Germany, and perhaps 
elsewhere, would have been different. Had not General Hoche, 
Bonaparte’s able rival, suddenly died, or had Nelson caught Bona- 
parte on his way back from Egypt, the Empire of Napoleon might 
not have appeared in all its glory; and so on. 

Yet it would seem that historians were not alone in passing from 
greater to less certainty about their body of knowledge and their 
methods. If my limited acquaintance with natural science serves me, 
there too the latest age has brought parallel experiences, above all, 
I suppose, in physics and its related fields. No doubt this uncertainty 
came in part from the ever increasing boldness with which scientists 
have pursued their researches, and the last thing I would wish to do 
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would be to depreciate in the slightest the tremendous achievements 
of science in our day, or to suggest that its ground is anything but 
firm in large areas. Yet to Whitehead, writing twenty years ago,’ 
“the certainties of science are a delusion,” and Sullivan said much 
the same thing about the same time. Eddington’s Nature of the 
Physical World and his New Pathways in Science are filled with 
expressions of the indeterminancy of science, and more recently 
the astronomer Dingle has remarked that “the real causal world 
behind the statistical physical world turns out to be completely 
unknown.” But whilst the historian may be tempted to see in such 
pronouncements some analogy with his own problems, he would 
perhaps be wiser to limit himself to finding some comfort in the 
fact that other disciplines may be sharing the uncertainty which 
Anatole France once attributed to “that poor conjectural science, 
History.” For today, most historians, I suppose, would agree that 
history is not a branch of natural science, subject to discovered or 
discoverable laws of universal application. This does not mean, 
however, that it has no connection with science, or can learn nothing 
from it. And a large part of science, from Aristotle through Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Newton down to Einstein, is obviously history, 
as Collingwood rightly insists,° and so cannot be ignored by the 
historian. 

Indeed the most striking thing about history today is the way in 
which it is becoming more and more tied up with other branches of 
knowledge, notably with the humanities and the “social” sciences. 
There have been various attempts to classify the relationships of the 
various branches of human knowledge. When in Germany in the 
last century natural science with its vast growth appeared to be 
in danger of swallowing up its neighbours, Dilthey, philosopher and 
historian, made in 1883 a notable attempt to separate and define the 
Geisteswissenschaften, the human studies or sciences of mind, from 
the Naturwissenschaften. To him, these human sciences rested 
basically upon history (with biography), and included what we call 
today the social sciences, psychology, sociology, economics, political 
theory. All of these were concerned “with understanding life, human 
life, as seen in history and society in terms of life itself.” To a later 
German thinker, Troeltsch, looking back over the nineteenth century, 
Historismus, “the basic historicizing of our thought,” as he put it, 
shared with Naturalismus the prime place in intellectual develop- 
ment. I am not seeking to make exaggerated claims for my own 

3A. N. Whitehead, Adventures in Ideas (New York, 1933), 198. 


4H. Dingle, A Century of Science, 1851-1951 (London, 1951), 315. 
5R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), 251. 
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subject, still less to extend unduly the claims or domains of its teach- 
ing. But it seems incontestable that historical thought, historical 
knowledge, the historical point of view or approach, has come to 
occupy an increasingly large place in the spectrum of knowledge. 
“We have become,” said E. H. Carr recently, “incorrigibly historical 
in our outlook.” “The dominant note in modern culture,” wrote 
Reinhold Niebuhr in his latest book,’ “is not so much confidence in 
reason as faith in history.” “All phenomena,” declared the biologist 
Julian Huxley lately,* “have an historical aspect,” and some branches 
of natural science appear to have made increasing use of this 
approach. One scientist, J. B. Conant, would make history a central 
subject in all education. 

It must be admitted at once, however, that the historian proper 
(if I may so call him) has had only a limited share in this develop- 
ment of his subject. To borrow a phrase from the natural scientist, 
he finds himself in an expanding universe of his subject, largely 
owing to the development of other related subjects such as archae- 
ology, anthropology, economics, and sociology. And this expanding 
past is helping and forcing him to see his subject in ever widening 
terms. He can no longer be satisfied with the history of politics and 
the state. In truth he was never so limited, but these for many 
historians tended to be the major interest, and not wholly without 
reason, since the fortunes of mankind were and still are so closely 
bound up within this framework, especially with the triumph of 
nationalism in the modern world. But modem industrialism, with or 
without democracy, has brought new issues for the historian as for 
the economist and political scientist, and social and economic factors 
in history are generally accepted as vitally important, if not as 
decisive as Marx and Engels claimed. No less important in recent 
years has been the growing recognition by historians of the place 
of cultural and intellectual history, for a truer understanding of the 
past. This, again, was not a novelty—Burckhardt had shown the 
importance of cultural history a century ago, and Voltaire before 
that, whilst no historian denied the significance of the underlying 
ideas in the major developments of history. But he is more than 
ever conscious of them today, as a recent volume by an American 
historian of ideas indicates:° 
The full task of the intellectual historian is to gather into an intelligible whole 
materials ranging from abstract philosophic concepts to concrete acts of men. 


8E. H. Carr, “The Historical Approach,” Listener, 1951, 747. 

TReinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History, (New York, 1949), 3. 

8Julian Huxley, “The Process of Evolution,” Listener, 1951, 628. 

%Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men: the Story of Western Thought (New York, 
1950), 9. 
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At one end of his spectrum he comes close to being a philosopher, or at least 
a historian of philosophy, and at the other he comes close to being a social 
historian, or just a plain historian, concerned with the daily lives of human 
beings. But his special task is to bring the two together, to follow ideas 
through their often tortuous path from study or laboratory to the market, the 
club, the home, the legislative chamber, the law court, the conference, the 


battlefield. 


The close relationship of history with the social sciences is obvious, 
but not always easy to define, partly because these disciplines have 
developed so rapidly in the last generation, and their bodies of 
doctrine, and their boundaries, have been and still are subject to 
change. Polybius was well aware of the importance of geography 
for history, and many of us would agree with Michelet when he 
declared a century ago that “lhistoire est d'abord géographie.” But 
it does not stay there, as some more deterministic geographers have 
argued. The connection made by the French geographer Siegfried 
between the underlying granite (and poorer crops) of western 
France with the more conservative views of the population there, 
as compared with the radical views of the more prosperous farmers 
living over limestone, must not be carried too far, since economic 
hardship can breed revolutionary feelings. Archaeology presents no 
difficulty to the historian, being plainly a segment of history for 
which the materials, the “documents” with which it works, may be 
of a different kind, but subject to the same critiques. Anthropology 
used to be primarily concerned with primitive man, but has more 
recently applied its techniques to modern societies (perhaps en- 
couraged thereto by signs of primitivism in recent history) and will 
doubtless in due course fill in the intervening gap. Its neighbour 
sociology has already accomplished this in a measure, for it seeks 
to arrive at general conclusions, even laws, for the whole of human 
behaviour, past and present. The historian is apt to think that in so 
doing the sociologist takes too little account of the diversity and 
individuality of human nature and happenings. And he is the more 
encouraged in a certain dubiety if not scepticism when he observes 
the variety of conclusions and schemes of human history drawn up 
by different sociologists. Thus Sorokin in a relatively recent work” 
found no less than seven competing sociological schools (with many 
local or personal interpretations ), and then proceeded to add to the 
number his own theory of the way in which human society has 
developed. A like variety of conclusions has marked the contri- 
butions of psychology to the workings of the human mind. Most 


10P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928). 
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historians would agree in repudiating Lamprecht’s definition of 
history as a socio-psychological science, its phases subject to a 
collective psychical condition which determines historical develop- 
ment. And the historian is inclined to let the warring psychologists 
further settle their accounts before he adopts Freudian or other 
theories. It comes back to the historian’s insistence upon the indi- 
vidual as a major element in history, not merely the single person 
indeed, but, it may be, the “super-individuals” as Meinecke calls 
them, the modern state for example. There is no question, however, 
but that the historian of today must concern himself with the 
marches and countermarches of his neighbours in the social sciences, 
as they (one hopes) with his. 

Yet if history is thus inextricably connected with the social 
sciences, it is today no less, perhaps more than ever connected with 
the humanities, as indeed is sociology in the hands of Sorokin and 
others. G. M. Trevelyan has ever insisted upon its close connection 
with literature, which to my mind goes without saying, and a well- 
known American Professor of History, Allan Nevins, recently re- 
marked on the growing recognition of this among American writers 
of history. History is a form of literature, and the best history has 
always been, if not the best written, at all events written with a 
decided sense of literary form. Great movements of the human mind 
have expressed themselves in literature. They also find expression 
in many other ways as well. Thus the Romantic movement had 
affinities with trends in music, in many branches of art, in religion, 
in philosophy, in the writing of history, and even in politics. This 
last expressed itself in a radical direction in a Heine or a Lamartine, 
but more often conservatively. And then as in literature Romanticism 
was succeeded by Realism, so in politics the conservative Romanti- 
cism of a King Frederick William IV of Prussia was succeeded by 
the Realpolitik of a Bismarck. 

It was Croce who declared that all philosophy is history. Certainly 
much of it is history, and today the historian (as indicated already 
in the quotation from Brinton) must have some aquaintance with 
the way philosophers from Plato onwards have thought about 
“things in general,” universals. This is perhaps the more necessary 
because philosophers today seem to be concerning themselves more 
about history and its nature and problems. This is, of course, nothing 
new in Germany, where the tradition, the habit indeed, was estab- 
lished by a succession of thinkers from Lessing, Herder, and Kant, 
to Hegel, and has never died out. Similarly in Italy Croce links up 
with his fellow Neapolitan of the eighteenth century, Vico, philos- 
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opher and historian both. Collingwood, also philosopher and his- 
torian, and owing much to Croce, has himself stirred other philo- 
sophic thinkers to turn to the same subject. And the historian of 
today is inevitably drawn, if not into the fray which philosophers 
wage with each other, at any rate into trying to appreciate what they 
say about his own subject, and to asking himself how far he agrees 
with their conclusions. He can accept their view that history, differ- 
ing from natural science, may be termed a “special” science, the 
science of human nature, based on human experience. He is well 
aware that historians use imagination, would perhaps claim that he 
acquires some of the intuition which Ranke postulated for him. But 
he would probably differ with Collingwood in the claims that “the 
imagination does the entire work of historical reconstruction,” that 
the historian attains certainty in his work by rethinking the thoughts 
of the past in his own mind, and so can be sure what a Caesar or a 
Napoleon thought."* Apparently other philosophers do not agree 
with Collingwood here. “Who can really say,” asks Croce, “what 
motives determined a Danton or a Robespierre?” Historians do, of 
course, seek for and attribute motives, using and giving what evi- 
dence they find. But they are (or should be) aware that they may 
be wrong. They do not claim to identify subject and object as does 
Collingwood. 

Croce’s pronouncement that “All history (or every true history ) is 
contemporary history,” i.e. it “resides in the knowing mind,” raises 
a problem which has of late been discussed by both historians and 
philosophers. The English philosopher Bradley said much the same 
thing long ago in a famous essay when he argued that every historian 
is his own criterion, his views of the past determined by his own 
presuppositions. Therewith claims to historical objectivity appear to 
go by the board, judgments of the historian are necessarily sub- 
jective, relative to time and circumstance. German thinkers from 
Dilthey to Troeltsch and Meinecke have wrestled with this problem, 
as also Charles Beard and Mandelbaum on this continent, and 
English philosophers such as Walsh and Gardiner quite recently.” 
It seems to me an inescapable conclusion that there is in historical 
writing an element of subjectivism. The historian has to select from 
the evidence in front of him, he “puts the past to question” (Colling- 

11Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), 215, 241, 297; Croce, Theory 
and History of Historiography (trs., London, 1921), 12. 

12Beard in articles published in the American Historical Review, 1933-4; 
N. Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge (New York, 1938); W. H. 


Walsh, An Introduction to the Philosophy of History (London, 1951); P. Gardiner, 
The Nature of Historical Explanation (London, 1952). 
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wood ). But his selection of facts, his questions, will emerge in part 
at least from his general point of view, his frame of reference. They 
will be relative to his position, his perspective. And so the answers, 
the conclusions, will vary. 

Some of the difference will be due to the passage of time which, 
as in our own day, brings ever new experiences, lengthening and 
changing our perspective. This necessitates the rewriting of history, 
or large parts of it, a process continually going on. This process is 
perhaps most easily seen in our progressive revaluation of great 
historical figures. Thus the character and work of Oliver Cromwell 
have been successively reinterpreted from Clarendon and Hume to 
Carlyle and Firth; and quite recently a Dutch historian, P. Geyl, 
has illustrated* the “argument without end” as he terms it, which 
has gone on over Napoleon I. Other differences, however, stem from 
divergent views of historical causation. At this moment communists, 
fascists, and democrats (to go no further afield) are busily engaged 
in writing histories of recent events, or more remote ones, and it is 
quite certain that their conclusions will differ more or less widely. 
And within a narrower frame we may assume, I think, that Demo- 
cratic and Republican historians in the United States will long con- 
tinue to differ in their estimate of the Truman presidency, just as in 
Canada the scholar who is at this moment wrestling with the two 
million documents left by our late Prime Minister will, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, differ in his conclusions from a recent biographer 
of that statesman, and this not merely because of the vastly larger 
amount of material at his disposal. 

A well-known British historian, G. N. Clark, claims that there is 
always a “hard core of facts” in history, “however much it may be 
concealed by the surrounding pulp of disputable interpretation.” 
Or, as Mandelbaum puts it, the historian selects his material to 
build up a coherent and unified picture, not (as the relativists argue ) 
by distortion, but by objective use of relevance and causal connection 
of facts. Yet it is just this question of relevance and causal connec- 
tion which at once raises doubts, since these mean different things to 
different people. To the Marxian historian, with what we may call 
his “predetermined disharmony” of classes, they mean (or used to 
mean) primarily changes in the means of production. To Acton 
they meant primarily the growth of freedom; to Michelet they also 
meant liberty, but quite differently conceived; to many German 
historians from Ranke on they were bound up with the state, as 
something almost divine. I find myself in agreement with the 


13Pieter Geyl, Napoleon, For and Against (trs., London, 1949). 
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philosopher Walsh,"* who finds the “hard core” of history not in 
“facts” (and “ ‘facts,” like the atom, turn out to be far from simple), 
but as he puts it “in our moral and metaphysical beliefs,” or more 
loosely in our general views, be they moral and metaphysical, or 
even merely economic and political. 

Yet this does not mean that history is reduced to “a tale told by 
an idiot, signifying nothing” save the views of the writer. Most 
historians strive to paint an honest picture from the materials in 
front of them. And (as Walsh remarks) just as different portraits of 
a man may vary when painted from different angles, and yet be true 
portraits, so it can be with different histories. Historians today, as 
I have pointed out, concern themselves with many branches of their 
subject, and whilst some of these branches are open to more sub- 
jective limitations, as political history, the history of wars and 
revolutions, and biography, other branches, such as institutional or 
intellectual history, are or may be less so. Further, there does go on 
imperceptibly, with the passage of time and the accumulated critic- 
ism and sifting of materials, a sort of cumulative process whereby 
certain historical questions, issues, perhaps even periods, receive 
if not a final, at all events a more generally accepted historical 
interpretation and judgment, one which incorporates a succession 
or series of views. Again, the number of decisively different inter- 
pretations of history and historical causation is not unlimited. Hence, 
from the immensely widened knowledge of every side of world 
history available today, we may perhaps claim that the historian 
can be aware of the major interpretations of the past, political, 
social and economic, religious, intellectual, cultural in its many 
forms. He is not therefore immune from his own presuppositions, 
but his awareness of other interpretations should make him more 
cautious as to conclusions he draws. And with the wider spread of 
historical knowledge this awareness is or should be more present 
in the mind of the reader, who can thus better detect the subjective 
elements in written history, without rejecting the whole. To Fried- 
rich Meinecke, the greatest living German historian, in the end it 
comes back to the historian’s Weltanschauung, his estimate of values 
in history, of what to him is good, beautiful, and true, or as he puts 
it in other words, to his conscience.’® 

There, indeed, one is tempted to leave the matter. But what 
Heussi in a little book of twenty years ago called The Crisis of 
Historismus, inevitably reflects the general crisis of our age. To a 


14An Introduction to the Philosophy of History, 107. 


15His conclusions are summed up in the essay on Geschichte und Gegenwart 
(1933). 
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theologian such as Reinhold Niebuhr,’* “Historical Relativism is 
one of the unsolved problems of modern culture, forcing men into 
scepticism,” despite the efforts of thinkers such as Dilthey, Mann- 
heim, or Mandelbaum. His own solution is of course the Christian 
(and indeed the Protestant) interpretation of history. And historians 
such as Butterfield, Christopher Dawson, and others have in recent 
days and in varying ways very properly reminded us of the all- 
important connection between western history and the Christian 
faith and tradition. True, the philosopher Croce, writing in 1930, 
saw a turning away from history, an Antihistorismus, as a feature 
of the thought of the day, partly Futurism, looking to a future with- 
out a past, partly a turn against the variable and individual elements 
in history, in favour of an absolute and universal. He implied or 
admitted that this was in part the reaction of Italian Fascism against 
western liberalism. The truth is that if men have turned away from 
history it is because they have asked too much of it. History need 
not lead to scepticism, though it should encourage a critical attitude, 
being, as a French historian remarks,’* “a marvellous school of 
prudence.” 

In fact, whilst some have turned away from history, others have 
turned to it in the crisis of today. In an earlier age acme that of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, it was primarily the philoso- 
phers who set themselves to chart the course, and find a general 
meaning, in the whole of human history: to Hegel, the greatest of 
them, the philosophy of history was “merely the thoughful considera- 
tion of history.” Then the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth 
century threw up the Marxian theory of historical development, 
less a world history than a programme of class revolution, which his 
collaborator Engels rightly called “a confession of faith.” Similarly 
the scientific revolution produced another confession of faith, that 
of Auguste Comte, with his plan of the three ages of human develop- 
ment, the Theological or Fictitious, the Philosophical or Abstract, 
and Scientific or Positive, that of Comte’s own day. These interpre- 
tations, it may be noted, are all at bottom linear in their view of 
history. In our own day, men have turned again, with a vastly 
widened range of historical knowledge, to survey the whole course 
of human history, and to find the answer to its riddle. Amongst the 
most significant of these efforts are those of Spengler the philosopher 
in his Decline of the West (trs., 1926), Sorokin the sociologist in 
his Social and Cultural Dynamics (1937-41), and Toynbee the 
historian in his Study of History (1934-9). There are others, of 


16Faith and History, 116. 
17Louis Halphen, Introduction a histoire (Paris, 1946), 9. 
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course, such as that of Bertrand Russell in his Reith Lectures of 
1948-9 on Authority and the Individual, in which he sees society 
as developing from the tribe into the state and so into empires. But 
empires, he argues, disintegrate from lack of unity and from foreign 
wars, and the recurring cycle is only to be broken by the formation 
of a world state, a federation, in which a harmony of authority and 
liberty is to be attained. 

You will not expect me to enter upon an analysis of the three 
major studies, or philosophies, of history. They are all three con- 
cerned not with nations but with civilizations, with cultural history, 
seeing this as more all-embracing, deeper and more fundamental 
than political or economic history. By comparison of the rise and 
fall of the various civilizations in world history they seek for and 
arrive at a pattern of change and the. causes of change to explain 
how these civilizations have risen and fallen. History becomes, in 
varying degree, cyclical again, as it was to the Greeks and Romans. 

These philosophies of history represent (to adapt Toynbee’s well- 
known phrase) a response to the challenge of our day to world 
events, to the spread of western culture over the world, and to wars 
which have become world wars. They are concerned to determine 
the stage our own civilization has reached in the cycle of rise and 
fall, by comparison with the fate of earlier civilizations. And as the 
Graeco- Roman historians were in general pessimistic about their 
future, so our philosophers of history are, in general, alarmed at 
the trends they see in our own situation. Their works are in part 

“tracts for the times,” writings on the wall, deterministic in the case 
of Spengler, less so in the works of Sorokin ‘and of Toynbee. Toynbee 
(as shown more plainly in his later study, Civilization on Trial) 
seeks a way out by a possible religious revival (with a world state ) 
whereby the Christian, linear view, as first defined by St. Augustine 
in the early fifth century, will overcome the limitations of the 
cyclical view. There is thus an element of prophecy, even of preach- 
ment in these philosophies of history. Such elements are indeed 
important in life, to the historian as to others, and he may agree 
with T. S. Eliot (even without the word “perhaps” ) that 


Time present and Time past 

Are both perhaps present in Time future 
And Time future contained in Time Past 

All time is unredeemable .. . . 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present) 


(T. S. Eliot, “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets.) 
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There is no doubt as to the great contribution which such studies, 
notably that of Toynbee, have made to the broadening and deepen- 
ing of our knowledge and understanding of history. That is, indeed, 
a great matter. But this should not prevent the historian from asking 
himself whether the methods used are sound and acceptable for 
history, and whether the conclusions drawn therefrom are valid. 
Toynbee himself'* repudiates the Spenglerian interpretation of 
history in organic, biological terms, though Collingwood criticizes 
Toynbee for just that quality or fault. Toynbee claims that his own 
approach is empirical, historical, and so it is up to a point. But the 
ordinary historian may begin to have doubts when he finds Toynbee 
applying the methods of anthropology and sociology in the com- 
parison of civilizations, supporting his conclusions, of course, with 
historical example, but leaving us in doubt, at times, as to whether 
the example so cut off from its historical context really fits the niche 
in which it is placed, or whether it is made willy nilly to support a 
generalization already arrived at. I may illustrate this by reference 
to his argument (in connection with the genesis of civilizations) 
that whereas the ease of environment is inimical to civilization, the 
stimulus in “hard” countries grows stronger in proportion as the 
environment grows more difficult. His final example,’® which he 
calls the “Classic” one, is that of the struggle for this continent, of 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and British. The Spanish and the Dutch 
are easily and early eliminated: the decisive struggle is that between 
the French and the English, in the eighteenth century. He assumes 
that the challenge was more purely a physical one than it really 
was; that by 1701 it was a harder one for the English colonists, 
strung along the Atlantic coast, than for the French with the St. 
Lawrence approach to the heart of the continent, and that the 
English response to this greater challenge accounted for their final 
success. He omits any mention of the frozen Gulf which cut Canada 
off from France for many months; says nothing of the far greater 
extent to which the British had met the challenge of the sea; and he 
takes no account of the fact that by his chosen date, 1701, the English 
colonists were far more numerous and wealthy than their French 
rivals, all of which factors must be taken into account in weighing 
the reasons for the final victory of the British in the struggle for the 
possession of the continent. 

The historian will likewise be suspicious of the turn to what 
Toynbee calls “the deeper intuition of mankind” expressed in myth- 


18A Study of History, III, 222. 
19]T, 65 seq. 
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ology, to explain history, even when backed by Jeans’ theory of the 
origin of the planetary system, and by Goethe's Faust; and this 
despite the eloquent defence of the device.” 

The truth is, of course, that whereas the philosopher of history, 
like the sociologist and comparative anthropologist, is concerned to 
find likenesses, parallels, of human behaviour in the past, the his- 
torian, whilst recognizing the likeness of human nature, past and 
present, relying on it in fact, is at least as much concerned with the 
variety, the ever changing course of events and individualities which 
the pages of history unfold to him. If history repeats itself, the 
differences (as for example between a Napoleonic and a Hitlerian 
dictatorship, or a French and a Russian Revolution) may be to 
him as important as the resemblences. Like the scientist in his 
laboratory, the historian is generally concerned with a particular 
problem, and given the masses of material often available, he finds 
more than enough to do in seeking to find, isolate, and establish the 
“facts” which make it comprehensible, reiate them to other known 
or “given” facts, and present a solution, which he is well aware may 
not or will not have universal or timeless validity. He will agree 
with Toynbee when he remarks that “It is human individuals and 
not human society that make human history” (III, 231). But then, 
aware of the infinite variety of human behaviour through history, 
he will have doubts as to the validity of schemes of history which 
postulate the like behaviour of societies, which are, after all, com- 
posed of individuals. And Toynbee himself in effect abandons the 
cyclical view of history when he comes down to our own civilization. 
“Our post-mortem examination of dead civilizations,” he con- 
cludes," “does not enable us to cast the horoscope of our own 
civilization or of any other that is still alive.” Thus, since he in a 
measure reverts to the linear and the Christian view, he may, in 
part at least, be seen as having in fact completed his own historical 
cycle, and joined hands with those historians who, without denying 


207, 271, 442 seq. 

21Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), 12. Toynbee expresses this again more 
specifically in the last of his Reith Lectures, delivered at the close of 1952 ( Listener, 
Dec. 25, 1952) when comparing the world’s encounter with Graeco-Roman world- 
conquests with the possible reaction of the world to the modern western world 
expansion: “I am not meaning to suggest that we can cast a horoscope of our future 
by observing what happened in Graeco-Roman History beyond this point where 
our own record breaks off, and then mechanically translate this Graeco-Roman 
record into modern western terms. History does not automatically repeat itself; and 
the most that any Graeco-Roman oracle can do for us is to reveal one among a number 
of alternative possible dénouements of our own oracle. In our case the chances may 
well be against the plot working out to its Graeco-Roman conclusion.” 
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repetition in history, nevertheless see variety and continuity as more 
essential features. Toynbee is given to girding at “the old parochial 
self-centred standpoint of our western civilization.” Yet he opens 
his great Study of History by remarking that “In any age of any 
society the study of History, like other social activities, is governed 
by the dominant tendencies of the time and the place,” and again 
and again refers to the relativism of western historical thought. One 
might say that his whole Study is an attempt to transcend that 
limitation, in the end to return to values derived from and based 
upon it. 

The values we draw from history are related to the history we 
believe in and write, and are not the same for all. Some of its values 
are aesthetic, intellectual, or born of man’s insatiable curiosity. They 
may be nostalgic, as the Romantic historians looked back to an 
idealized Middle Ages, or as we in an age of war and rude change 
look back to one of relative stability and peace. We are all conscious 
of personal, local, or national links with the past. As Dugdale put 
it in the seventeenth century, “Man without learning and the re- 
membrance of things past falls into a beastly sottishness, and his 
life is no more to be accounted of than to be buried alive.” The 
ancient historians had no doubt as to history’s “practical” value. 
Thucydides, the greatest of them, wrote his history believing, as he 
tells us, that it would be “useful for those inquirers who desire an 
exact knowledge of the past as an aid to the interpretation of the 
future, which must in the course of human affairs resemble if it does 
not reflect it”; and Polybius had a like faith in the utility of historical 
example. Whilst St. Augustine repudiated the Roman world and its 
values, and the cyclical view of history, historians of the Renaissance, 
such as Machiavelli, went back to some extent to the Ancients; and 
both he and the English Elizabethans are filled with the sense of 
the value of human example for the guidance of the Prince and the 
ruling class, a view summed up by Bacon in the phrase “Histories 
make men wise.” The historians of the Enlightenment in the 
eighteenth century saw the past as revealing the steady progress of 
reason, and the historians of mid-nineteenth century Britain (who 
were also optimistic Christians) were insistent upon the “practical” 
value of history. Much of this faith survived during the century, 
as in Acton with his belief in progress. Later historians have been 
and are more cautious. They would agree with Acton when he says 
that “History liberalizes, it teaches us to do justice to the other side,” 


22See the recent book by D. Forbes, The Liberal Anglican Idea of History 
(Cambridge, 1952). 
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and also with G. M. Trevelyan that its prime purpose is educative, 
as he puts it, “to train the mind of the citizen into a state in which 
he is capable of taking a just view of political problems.” For history 
is the school of experience, connecting past and present, showing 
how the problems of today have arisen, and at times showing how 
they may be solved. It is furnished with innumerable examples of 
success and failure, vice and virtue (though our estimate of those 
qualities will not be drawn from history alone). Thus it has lessons 
in abundance for mankind, and can be, as the ancients thought, a 
school of virtue. 

Yet history does not prophesy. To Coleridge it was a lantern on 
the stern of the ship, shining on the waves behind. Civilizations may 
rise and fall from the same general causes, like situations may pro- 
duce like results. But the particular individual situation never re- 
peats itself exactly: that, to a well-known French historian, is the 
essential lesson of history.** There are analogies, and they may be 
useful, but there is not identity. Thus the lessons of the past are 
not easy to apply. And, as I have already said, our interpretations 
of the past vary, and frequently change as our perspective lengthens. 
And human nature, being what it is, learns only very slowly and 
imperfectly, repeating the same mistakes again and again. Yet we 
do in fact learn from the past, and our so doing is in part owing to 
our greatly increased interest in and knowledge of history. When an 
elderly historian, Harold Nicolson, recently asked himself what 
notable change had occurred in his lifetime, he found the answer in 
the emergence of a social conscience. And I would agree that in 
our western world the concept of social justice, stemming from many 
sources, should prevent society from repeating the social evils of the 
period of the Industrial Revolution. But whether mankind will turn 
atomic energy to his well-being or his destruction goes beyond 
history, perhaps even beyond the sociologist. The octogenarian his- 
torian, G. G. Coulton, writing his autobiography a decade ago whilst 
attached to the department of history in the University of Toronto, 
closed it with these words, which will serve me to close this paper: 

“Common sense suggested to me from the first that homo sapiens 
is, on the whole, an improving animal, and History has served to 
confirm this probability more and more. There is no horror, even in 
1942, so I believe, which cannot be outmatched from the record 
of distant centuries. Man is not a fallen angel; the facts concordant 
with saner faith tell us that we have struggled painfully upwards, 
and exhort us to struggle still.” 


23Halphen, Introduction a l'Histoire, 73. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN BRITISH HISTORY 


J. B. CoNACHER 


THE past twelve months or so have seen the appearance of a wide variety of 
volumes in the field of modern British history, as may be judged by glancing 
at the titles of the dozen works to be reviewed in this article.1 Taken together 
they form an important addition to the sum of English historical knowledge. 
Two are definitive contributions filling large sectors in the history of English 
political institutions, two others are of seminal significance though only of 
essay length, while a third pair are also works of finished scholarship, although 
narrower in scope. Of five biographical volumes (six if we include an im- 
portant reprint) of varying merit one will be ranked among the very best 
biographies of our day, while a second will probably remain the standard 
scholarly work on the subject. The remaining volume, less easily classified, 
forms the third of a trilogy, which former reviewers deemed worthy of com- 
pletion. Since political history is the common denominator among these 
various books they may be most easily considered in chronological order. 

Dr. L. B. Smith’s Tudor Prelates and Politics serves as an introduction to 
the group since it deals with politics in an age when clerics still played an 
important role in public affairs. This is a study of the last generation of 
English ecclesiastical statesmen, of the members of the Henrician episcopacy 
from the time of Henry’s settlement to their final disappearance in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The English Reformation is a well-worn field but there is room 
for specialized studies of this sort and the author succeeds in developing a 
reasonable if unsensational thesis, namely that each of these bishops was the 
product of his environment. The conservative majority were mostly trained 
in law and for this reason were taken into the service of the state early in 
their careers and eventually awarded with episcopal appointments. Their 
attitude to the religious problems of the day was largely determined by their 
legal training and their long years of royal service. Both backgrounds made 
them highly respectful of authority (and consequently ready to accept Royal 
Supremacy) and keenly concerned with the maintenance of law and order 
(and hence opposed to new-fangled ideas likely to undermine the social 
fabric). The reforming minority were mostly students of divinity, drawn from 
the universities, mainly Cambridge, where the “new learning” had led to 
the new theology, at a time when the King required men to preach vigorously 
against the Pope. Dr. Smith analyses the backgrounds of these two groups, 
carefully recognizing the exceptions and qualifications to his generalizations. 
He makes an interesting comparison of the attitude of the two groups towards 
the humanism of the day and then proceeds to examine their reactions to the 
events of the years 1536-58, during which each was twice in the ascendancy 
and each twice under shadow. 

The author makes effective use of the standard sources for the period to 


1For the bibliography of this article see p. 352. 
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illustrate his thesis, but since he eschews the retelling of the whole complicated 
story of these bewildering years he might perhaps have compressed his 
observations. If we leave out the narrative of events then a work of this sort 
is perhaps better done at the level of the essay or the article. The book’s most 
important contribution lies in the field of intellectual history. 

The next volume on our list begins at the very point where the first leaves 
off, but immediately we have crossed the great watershed and stepped into 
a new era in English history, henceforth to be dominated by laymen. Pro- 
fessor J. E. Neale’s Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581 is the first 
part of a two-volume sequel to The Elizabethan House of Commons. In style 
and scholarship it matches the first brilliant volume although it is not quite 
so exciting to read since it covers more familiar ground. Yet thanks to his 
careful collection and study of manuscript sources, many now used for the 
first time, the author provides us with a fuller account of the parliamentary 
history of the period than was previously available. Indeed the wealth of 
source material available leads him to avoid attempting a complete account 
of all that transpired when Parliament met; instead he seeks to focus “the 
narrative on the relations between Crown and Parliament.” Professor Neale 
prefers narrative and character study to elaborate theorizing, but several 
striking conclusions do emerge from his research. 

Elizabeth’s differences with her Parliaments are a familiar story, but the 
detailed account which develops in these pages indicates that her Parliaments 
were closer to the Long Parliament of the 1640’s than to those of Henry 
VIII, despite the fact that the opposition to Elizabeth was tempered by 
genuine veneration for the Crown and the Queen who wore it. Mr. Neale 
produces ample evidence in support of his main thesis, namely that there 
existed “an organized movement operating through the House of Commons, 
the object of which was to force upon Elizabeth and her government a com- 
plete Protestant programme.” In the Parliament of 1563-6 forty-three of 
the leading malcontents are identified by name in a manuscript tract by a 
hostile author who sardonically dubs the group “our choir,” a phrase which 
Mr. Neale adopts enthusiastically but wears thin with overuse. These names 
appear over and over again as the story of one Parliament follows another, and 
he makes it clear that they are men who “deserve place pre-eminent in our 
country’s Parliamentary history.” But perhaps our recognition of their services 
should be qualified, for in their strident demands for the blood of the enemy 
within and in their unscrupulous attacks on members of more conservative 
views they remind one too readily of the popular witch hunters of our own day. 

The important social legislation of the reign is dismissed in a few lines 
apparently because it was non-controversial. More surprising is the relative 
lack of interest shown in the field of foreign policy where the claims of the 
royal prerogative were presumably still recognized for the most part. Religion, 
the succession, subsidy bills, and Mary Queen of Scots are the main topics 
of debate filling Professor Neale’s pages. On these matters the House of Com- 
mons is outspoken and one is struck by the readiness of Privy Councillors to 
sympathize with the Puritan opposition although in the face of royal pressure 
they take the official line. Thus Professor Neale makes an important revision 
to the thesis presented thirty years ago by Professor Notestein in his cele- 
brated Raleigh lecture on the Winning of the Initiative by the House of Com- 
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mons, who laid stress on the influence of the Speaker and the Privy Councillors 
and the weakness of the opposition even at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

More than ever one is impressed by the power of the Tudor monarch and 
the uncanny political ability of the first Elizabeth. Even when a young woman, 
sometimes standing alone, she still imposed her will upon the mightiest of her 
turbulent subjects. Not only did she successfully resist the never ending 
demands that she marry and settle the vexed succession question, but had 
it not been for her indomitable will it is hard to see how the via media could 
have survived and the modern Anglican church have emerged. 

From Neale’s attractive political narrative we turn to the unrelenting attack 
which Mr. Trevor-Roper has been conducting on the currently popular eco- 
nomic interpretation of late Tudor and early Stuart history associated with 
the name of Tawney. A few years ago in the pages of the Economic History 
Review he made a merciless and devastating attack on the work of a young 
scholar in this field, Mr. Lawrence Stone. Now, having disposed of the 
satellite, he charges directly at the main adversary, Professor Tawney himself, 
in a lengthy essay which the Economic History Review has published as a 
Supplement entitled The Gentry 1540-1640. In view of his great reputation 
Professor Tawney is treated with a deference completely denied to the un- 
fortunate Mr. Stone (who is still the target of a few stray shots delivered in 
some pungent footnotes). Indeed Trevor-Roper politely suggests in his intro- 
ductory remarks that Tawney has done so much in this field that the century 
1540-1640 should be known as “Tawney’s century,” but by the end of the 
essay so little is left of the Tawney thesis regarding the rise of the gentry that 
the reader may detect rather a jeering note in this phrase. 

Nevertheless, it must immediately be said that the present essay is a real 
tour de force, the work of an accomplished historian, which must certainly 
be ranked with Tawney’s distinguished contributions in the same field. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper sets out to demolish Tawney’s thesis that in the century 1540- 
1640, by the introduction of up-to-date business principles to the administration 
of landed property, a new or transformed class of intermediate landowners, 
the gentry, rose to the top of English society at the expense of the monarchy, 
the old aristocracy, and the yeomanry, and that this development made the 
political demands of 1640 inevitable. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper, while admitting some gain at the expense of the mon- 
archy, argues that the case is not substantiated against the aristocracy, that only 
a small fraction of the gentry prospered, and that they did so, not because of 
good estate management, but because they held offices from the Crown or were 
engaged in trade. The mass of the gentry, the “mere gentry” he calls them, did 
not prosper throughout this period and their subsequent discontent, he holds, 
was the main factor in the Puritan Rebellion. An impressive amount of evidence 
is marshalled in support of this argument, but the author conducts his brief 
so much in the manner of a prosecuting attorney that the reader is bound to 
wonder to what extent the cases that seem to prove the point have been 
selected. In dealing with a class of perhaps 16,000 families one is inclined 
to be suspicious of evidence based on individual cases. 

Most historians presumably had some reservations about the Tawney thesis. 
The distinction between gentry and nobility at the end of the sixteenth century 
was unconvincing, but may it not be supposed that when Professor Tawney 
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wrote of the old nobility being pressed to the wall he was considering the 
other end of that century? The reasons of their decline were of course as much 
political as economic but by the second half of the century the nobility that 
dominated Lancastrian and Yorkist England had almost disappeared. Surely 
by the end of the sixteenth century the term “gentry” may be used to describe 
the new landlord class, including those who had received titles from the 
Tudors and who formed by far the greater part of the English nobility by 
1603. Nevertheless, Trevor-Roper’s evidence does seem to undermine much of 
Tawney’s thesis about a large and powerful new class built on land manage- 
ment. He demonstrates that most of the examples which Tawney cited owed 
their success, not to their able management of estates, but to profits from trade 
and law, and particularly from offices of state. Professor Neale, of course, 
made the importance of this matter of royal patronage very clear in his 
Raleigh Lecture of 1948, entitled The Elizabethan Scene. 

When he begins to develop a new thesis, seeking to explain the Great 
Rebellion as the aimless floundering of the “mere gentry” anxious to improve 
their depressed economic status, Mr. Trevor-Roper is less convincing. He 
jumps too quickly to the Independents, pointing out the relative poverty of 
the Cromwells, the Lamberts, the Ludlows, and others, but he has little or 
nothing to say of the earlier parliamentary leaders, the Eliots, the Pyms, and 
the Hampdens. Nor is the split in the Long Parliament in 1641 explained 
in terms of this thesis. Much still remains to be done before a new interpre- 
tation can confidently be accepted in place of the old one. 

In passing we may note that Sir Charles Firth’s Oliver Cromwell has been 
reprinted in the World’s Classics series with an introduction by the ubiquitous 
Mr. G. M. Young, whom we must shortly consider as a biographer, himself. 
Firth’s classic long antedates the weighty controversy that we have been 
considering, but on the whole it stands the test of time well. Mr. Young 
briefly puts Firth’s interpretation of Cromwell into perspective and succinctly 
develops his own view of the Protector’s career, but one regrets that he has 
not indicated what bearing the later researches of W. C. Abbott have on 
Firth’s work. It is also to be regretted that the publishers could not have 
included the original sketch maps of Cromwell's chief battles and provided 
a fuller index. 

From Cromwell we turn to the Cavalier Parliament, but actually we learn 
less about it than we are led to expect by the title of Mr. Haley’s book—William 
of Orange and the English Opposition 1672-4. Mr. Haley is mainly con- 
cerned with the intrigues of Peter Du Moulin, the French Huguenot and 
naturalized English subject who sought to serve both himself and the Protest- 
ant cause by advising William of Orange on English affairs during the third 
Dutch war. The propaganda techniques of Du Moulin and his associates and 
their contacts with some English parliamentarians provide an interesting side- 
light to the history of the period, but the book tells us little about the parlia- 
mentary opposition to Charles II. The influence of propagandists on the 
affairs of nations is generally a matter of conjecture and it is difficult to see 
that Du Moulin’s activities contributed in any important way to the ending 
of the war. Mr. Haley makes ample use of Dutch manuscript sources, 
especially Du Moulin’s own papers; it may be said that his book has all the 
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earmarks of an excellent graduate thesis, thorough in scholarship, narrow in 
scope, and unexciting in style. 

Jumping a century we come to the reign of George III. Students of 
eighteenth century English history will welcome the return of Sir Lewis 
Namier to the fertile field of his earlier labours from his self-imposed exile 
in the barren regions of twentieth century diplomacy. His Romanes Lecture 
of 1952, Monarchy and the Party System, is an admirable summary of his 
earlier findings on the subject which have so profoundly changed our views on 
eighteenth century politics.2 The value of an “official” summary is obvious, 
but Professor Namier does more: he carries the thesis on into the nineteenth 
century, and he produces new evidence, particularly regarding the important 
role of the independent country gentlemen in the House of Commons. He 
quotes a detailed contemporary analysis of the House of Commons in 1788 
which indicates the presence of 108 such independents. Characteristically he 
comments: “The names of Whig and Tory do not appear in this list, nor in 
any other compiled in those years; nor have I used them so far in this lecture, 
for they explain little, but require a good deal of explaining.” 

He continues to insist on the unimportance of party even after 1800, noting 
that Percival could write to Melville in 1809 in terms that suggest no recog- 
nition of the existence of a Tory party. Indeed, we are told that historians 
now concede that modern parties do not clearly emerge until after the second 
Reform Bill. Namier is concerned only with their antecedents, but he welcomes 
the appearance of keen, able, and young historians who are now tackling “the 
least explored period of British constitutional history.” 

Mr. Norman Gash is presumably one of the group whom Professor Namier 
has in mind and his recently published Politics in the Age of Peel is an im- 
portant extension of the Namier edifice into the nineteenth century. Mr. Gash’s 
title suggests a well-tilled field when one thinks of the names of Halévy, Davis, 
Aspinall, Kitson Clark, Hill, and others, but the subtitle, A Study in the 
Techniques of Parliamentary Representation 1830-50 points the way to more 
open country. This book is about the rank and file of parliamentary members, 
not about party leaders and policies. It is focussed on the provinces rather than 
on the capital. It is more concerned with individuals than with parties. 

Part One, “The Representative System,” provides a most thorough analysis 
of the Reform Acts of 1832 and their consequences, which complements 
rather than overlaps the narrative accounts of Butler and Trevelyan. Separate 
chapters on the Scottish and Irish Reform Acts are of particular value. Part 
Two, “The Working of the System,” unavoidably covers some of the same 
matter as Professor Seymour’s standard Electoral Reform in England and 
Wales (1915), but it goes a good deal further. Mr. Gash makes it clear that 
1832 was not the watershed that some historians have made it, as may be 
seen in the small number of voters in many of the new constituencies. His 


2The significance of Namier’s work is discussed in an article entitled “The Namier 
View of History” which recently appeared in the Special Autumn Number of the 
Times Literary Supplement alongside a reprint of the original review of The Structure 
of Politics in 1929. The writer properly emphasizes Namier’s contribution in revealing 
the unimportance of party in eighteenth century politics and the real executive power 


of the king which George III inherited as a matter of course. These points were 
completely overlooked by the original reviewer. 
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elaborate statistics show that the Reform Acts of 1832 left as many anomalies 
as they remedied. 

Mr. Gash produces much detailed evidence to show the widespread cor- 
ruption and violence that characterized elections in the period following 1832, 
and the consequent high expenses to the candidates. “In such circumstances,” 
he concludes, “it was inevitable that most candidates were prepared to 
embark on expenditure other than the legal charges or the conventional 
treating of electors, and that most parliamentary agents found it necessary 
to resort to illegal forms of bribery and corruption which, if proved before a 
parliamentary committee, would render the election of their candidate in- 
valid.” These matters are dealt with in chapter v, “The Price of Politics,” 
which seems to overlap chapter vu, “Corrupt Boroughs.” Most of the consti- 
tuencies mentioned in the former recur in the latter chapter. The evidence 
of bribery and corruption in chapter vu is startling, but it should be observed 
that only fifteen boroughs are examined. They are presumably the worst cases. 

Even more striking are the accounts of electoral violence, which give the 
impression that politics of the early Victorian period had more in common 
with the boisterous days of the first Elizabeth than with the quiet democracy 
of the second. Again, although many extraordinary cases of violence are fully 
substantiated, the reservation must be made that the chapter on the subject 
only deals with twenty boroughs, also presumably the worst. Yet the over-all 
picture of the violence and corruption required to bamboozle the majority of 
voters in the constituencies leaves one wondering as to the meaning of 
Macaulay’s panegyrics on the sober £10 householders. Few were left sober 
by the time that his parliamentary colleagues were finished with them. 

Mr. Gash produces an elaborate array of facts and figures to show that 
other traditional forms of influence continued to be exercised in many con- 
stituencies. An appendix lists the names of 52 proprietary boroughs that sur- 
vived the Reform Acts in addition to some 15 other boroughs where family 
interest predominated. Three highly involved chapters deal with these varying 
types of influence, but some of the fine distinctions that are drawn were not 
always clear to this reader. In defence of the continued influence of the 
landed classes the author points out that the Reform Act had been passed “to 
destroy the illegitimate not the legitimate influence of property.” 

Part Three, “Direction from Above,” considers some old and new forms of 
government and party control. Party leaders were often powerless to inter- 
fere with local magnates in the matter of nominations. Direct government 
influence in elections was negligible after 1832, despite popular opinion to 
the contrary. Likewise after her marriage to Prince Albert Victoria made it 
clear that she wished traditional royal influence in Windsor and Brighton 
elections to cease. The final chapter entitled “Club Government,” in a sense 
an independent essay, is one of the most valuable and interesting parts of the 
book. The close relationship between party organization and the two new 
party clubs, the Reform and the Carlton, is fully developed. For the less 
well-known story of Conservative organization at the Carlton use is made of 
the papers of F. R. Bonham, Peel’s chief party organizer. With this chapter 
the book ends abruptly, but we gratefully acknowledge the illumination which 
the author has shed over the whole field of politics in the age of Peel. 
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It has been said that Mr. Gash has pushed still further towards the present 
the date at which modern political parties finally emerged, but this is only 
partly true. The book has little to say about parties as such, although it is 
invaluable for any study of the party system of the period. It does show 
that many of the political factors of the pre-Reform era continued to operate 
after 1832 and consequently that limitations on strong party development 
continued, but the existence of parties is fully taken for granted and the 
development of their machinery clearly traced in the final chapter. 

Yet despite the continuing fluidity of politics in the age of Peel, new 
centralizing forces were beginning to make themselves felt. The consequent 
struggle is dramatically presented by Professor F. E. Finer in his new biography 
of the great centralizing bureaucrat of that day, Edwin Chadwick. Biographies 
of statesmen and politicians are without end but few civil servants achieve 
this distinction. However few civil servants have had such a career as 
Chadwick, disciple and secretary of Bentham, the close friend of John 
Stuart Mill, the key member of numerous Royal Commissions, the author of 
many Official reports of lasting significance,’ the architect of the Poor Law 
of 1834 and the Public Health Act of 1848, Secretary of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, 1834-47, Commissioner on the General Board of Health, 1847-54, 
and author of several hundred pamphlets, papers, articles, etc., on sanitation, 
education, police, and many other matters. 

At the beginning and the end of the book Professor Finer recognizes Chad- 
wick’s serious failings, his egotism, his narrowness, his dearth of humour and 
sympathy, observing that “the paradox of this busy, scheming, restless man 
is that his colossal egotism was undeviatingly and passionately devoted to 
public objects.” But the narrative makes out a strong case for Chadwick 
throughout his stormy career, which, until his forced retirement from the 
Board of Health in 1854 while still in the prime of life, was a continuous 
struggle with the individuals and the forces aligned against him. His treat- 
ment on the Poor Law Commission was undoubtedly shabby, but it may be 
suggested that the case against him and his views is not sufficiently considered. 
His biographer, not unnaturally, bases most of the account on Chadwick's 
papers and Chadwick was always most adroit at making out a strong case 
for himself and at putting his enemies in the worst light. But few men in 
public life have made so many bitter enemies. 

The twentieth century reader will have more sympathy with him in the 
matter of sanitary reform. The strength and the influence of the vested 
interests that continually blocked his path in this connection were all too 
formidable. Indeed, the biographer is so concerned to tell the full story of 
this sordid struggle between the “clean party” and the “dirty party” that the 
extent of Chadwick’s long-run achievement is perhaps too easily overlooked. 
It was Chadwick, after all, more than any other single individual who insisted 
that something must be done about sewage. His theory of disease was fallacious 
and many of the technical details of his proposed drainage systems were 


8Child Labour in Factories (1833), Poor Law Amendment (1834), The Rural 
Constabulary (1839), The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population (1842), 
Intra-Mural Internment (1843), The Health of Towns (1845), Metropolitan Water 
Supply (1850), The Administration of the Public Health Act (1854). 
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eventually rejected, but long before he died the filthy horrors which he first 
exposed had largely been cleaned up. 

Neither Chadwick nor his biographer is much concerned with politics, but 
few politicians come off well in this account. The Whig cousinhood is roundly 
chastised for the uscrupulous way in which it sacrificed the Secretary of the 
Poor Law Commission to save the skins of its more aristocratic, if less efficient, 
members, especially George Cornewall Lewis who was related to Russell and 
half the cabinet. Canadians may note that Sir Edmund Head comes in for 
equally scathing treatment. Russell appears at his worst in this connection, 
although earlier and later he supported Chadwick. Graham comes out badly 
and Disraeli, for all his Young England ideas, proved a broken reed during 
the short-lived Derby ministry of 1852. Palmerston did his best for Chadwick 
during his short period as Home Secretary, but of all the parliamentarians the 
staunchest ally was Lord Shaftesbury, his fellow Commissioner on the Board 
of Health. This could have been a very dull book, but thanks to Professor 
Finer’s lively style and sense of drama much is made out of unpromising 
material. 

The career of the patrician Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, forms a striking 
contrast to that of the self-made bureaucrat, Sir Edwin Chadwick. Captain 
A. L. Kennedy also writes a quite different sort of biography. By his own 
admission it is a portrait rather than a detailed work of original research. His 
notes make it clear that he has relied largely on the standard authorities in the 
field and he frankly acknowledges his great debt to Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s 
four detailed volumes. Nor can it be claimed that he completes her un- 
finished work since he only devotes about a hundred pages to the story of 
the last decade of Lord Salisbury’s life which she did not live to complete. 
Mr. Kennedy is an experienced journalist, who served for many years on the 
staff of The Times, during which period he developed an insight into diplo- 
matic history. For a long time he looked forward to the day when he could 
write the present book and made use of numerous contacts in his earlier life 
to question older men who knew Lord Salisbury personally. Consequently 
although students of the period will find little new information in this volume, 
a very vivid. and convincing portrait of the last Victorian prime minister 
emerges from it. The author's treatment of his subject is highly sympathetic, 
but never adulatory; the prickly features of Lord Salisbury’s career are not 
ignored. As a popular biography it is highly*successful and will probably be 
read by many more readers than the multi-volumed official life. 

An example of autobiographical writing is to be found in a newly pub- 
lished Political Memoir by Joseph Chamberlain, who shared the centre of the 
English political stage with Lord Salisbury in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. This is not the scholarly work of the academic historian, or 
the polished essay of the popular biographer, but rather the partisan defence 
of one of the chief actors, written while the events were still fresh and vivid 
in his mind. Its importance lies in the raw material which it contains and in 
the light that it sheds upon the writer. The style is matter of fact, clear to 
the point of dullness; the narrative seems to reveal a man fully satisfied with 
the role which he played, oblivious to its inconsistencies, and almost entirely 
lacking in introspection. The Memoir, written partly in 1882, but mostly in 
1891 and 1892, purports to give a chronological account of the writer’s political 
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activities in the years 1880-92, but the narrative is unbalanced. It deals mainly 
with Chamberlain’s relations with Gladstone regarding Ireland and the Radical 
programme. Of course it presents his side of the story, but the inclusion of 
numerous memoranda and letters from both parties raises its value in the eyes 
of the historian. Indeed, we might regard the book as a collection of documents 
from Chamberlain’s papers, connected by a summary and for the most part, 
unimportant narrative. Mr. Howard has carefully edited Chamberlain’s title- 
less manuscript (which Garvin called “Memorandum of Events”), pointing 
out factual errors, and correlating the various documents, wherever possible, 
with their originals. 

Of particular interest is the correspondence with Gladstone during the 
1880-85 ministry, which makes it clear that the veteran Prime Minister dis- 
cussed Irish policy extensively with his new Radical colleague. It reveals the 
state of their relationship during this period. Gladstone, while obviously not 
on intimate terms, seems willing to treat the younger man with consideration 
and fair-mindedness, as is shown by the manner in which he stood up to Queen 
Victoria in defence of the Radical Minister and by the restraint of his caution- 
ary letters to Chamberlain when the latter dashed too far ahead of the 
Government in his public speeches. On the other hand, while Chamberlain 
displays fearless independence in demanding his right to retain and express 
his own views, his language in addressing the G.O.M. remains courteous. 
Undoubtedly each found the other trying, but as yet they seemed to treat 
each other with respect. Indeed in matters of policy Chamberlain finds Glad- 
stone far more sympathetic than the Whig members of the cabinet who are 
to be his future Unionist associates. Yet the tension must have been building 
up. Subconsciously the old man must have resented the claim of the new- 
comer to speak for the “majority” of the Liberal party. It is clear that 
Chamberlain regarded Dilke and himself as the Radical representatives in 
the cabinet and took for granted the assumption that the Radicals formed 
the majority of the party, at any rate in the country. 

The limits of Chamberlain’s liberalism are occasionally seen as in a letter 
to Morley in 1881 about the imprisonment of some Irish members of Parliament. 
“Four members of Parliament imprisoned!” he writes. “Why not? . . . To say 
that he [an M.P.] is not to be arrested because of his representative character 
is simply to say that the Executive is to be powerless and can never touch 
any leader of rebellion.” One may imagine the shades of Charles I and 
Strafford vigorously nodding their agreement with the great Radical of the 
1880's. 

Garvin’s volumes give a fuller, more interesting, and better balanced 
account of these years of Chamberlain’s life. Garvin made much use of the 
memoir (although Mr. Howard claims that he was not always careful in 
using it), but for lack of space even in his bulky volumes he printed few 
of the letters in full and some not at all. 

A Political Memoir is the work of a one-time Radical seeking to justify 
his change of political companions. Continuing Radicals of the period follow- 
ing 1886 are dealt with in a volume by Dr. S. Maccoby, which forms a sequel 
to his two previous volumes on radicalism from 1832 to 1886. The titles of 
most of the chapters in English Radicalism 1886-1914 suggest a general 
political history of the period and this is what the greater part of the book 
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amounts to. Radicalism is largely identified with Gladstonian liberalism and 
there is little attempt to analyse its constituent parts or even to identify its 
representation in Parliament. The adjectives “advanced” and “progressive” are 
worn thin with constant use but the content of late Victorian radicalism is 
none too clearly defined. The years 1906-14 are dismissed in seventeen pages 
with, for instance, only passing references to such important subjects as the 
women’s suffrage movement. For the most part the book is based on Hansard, 
The Times, The Annual Register, The Illustrated London News, and the 
standard printed works for the period. In this reviewer’s opinion the book 
is disappointing and not up to the standard of the two previous volumes, 
where Mr. Maccoby had a more original contribution to make. This volume 
shows signs of being written in haste and of lessening interest on the part 
of the author. Its perfunctory character may be explained by a statement 
in the preface that the present work had been cut short because the author 
had undertaken a large project of research into the origins of English radica- 
lism in the eighteenth century. 

We complete our list with the biographies of two prominent Englishmen 
of the present century, King George V and Stanley Baldwin, both written 
by historians peculiarly distinguished for their literary skill, Sir Harold 
Nicolson and Mr. G. M. Young. Nicolson’s was the simpler but the more 
laborious task because of the embarrassing quantity of source material at his 
disposal. Baldwin never kept a diary; his King never missed a day’s entry. 
Baldwin avoided letter writing and “circulated no memoranda to his col- 
leagues”; the King had a painstaking secretary who kept a record of every- 
thing. Of the few personal papers which Baldwin did collect some were later 
destroyed, while others remained hidden until the biography was written; 
the King’s papers have all been safely and methodically preserved in the 
Windsor Archives. Nicolson has made full and judicial use of this royal 
treasure trove. The result is one of the most outstanding books in modern 
English historiography. 

In the twentieth century we tend to regard the king as a figurehead, 
belonging to the dignified part of the constitution, to use Bagehot’s famous 
distinction. Sir Harold Nicolson makes it clear, however, that George V, 
although always a strictly constitutional monarch, had much more than a 
dignified role to play. There were a number of historic occasions during his 
reign when he had to make important decisions that no one else could, and 
there were also occasions when he seized the opportunity to exercise his 
right of advising and warning his ministers with happy consequences. In 
going into these matters fully and authoritatively the book sheds much new 
light on the history of the period. 

That this naturally conservative king stood by his Liberal ministers in the 
face of much Tory pressure during the Parliament Act crisis of the first year 
of his reign is common knowledge, but it is interesting now to learn that 
he drew a line beyond which he would not go. When the Commons rejected 
the Lords’ amendments in July of 1911 the cabinet requested the King to 
proceed with the creation of peers without first allowing the Lords to re- 
consider the Bill. In his reply, written by Lord Knollys, the King was critical 
of this procedure and concluded: “He is afraid, therefore, that unless you 
are able to give some good reason in support of your proposal, he will be 
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unable to agree to it.” According to Nicolson, “The Prime Minister deferred 
immediately to the King’s wishes.” 

In the Home Rule crisis of 1912-14 the King again resisted Tory pressure 
but again took an independent attitude in addressing his ministers. Both 
incidents in the first three years of his reign made it clear that George con- 
sidered it the King’s duty “to advise, to encourage, and to warn.” Nicolson’s 
detailed account of the whole crisis, containing as it does the texts of the 
more important letters and memoranda, will be an essential source for all 
future writers upon the subject. The same is true of the chapter dealing with 
the ministerial crisis of 1916, which again reveals the initiative taken by the 
King in seeking a solution and the firm line that he took during the Buckingham 
Palace conference in insisting that it come to a decision. 

In dealing with the Irish Treaty of 1921 Sir Harold Nicolson reveals 
the full story of the origin of the King’s famous Belfast Speech, which held 
out the olive branch to the Southern Irish. It was General Smuts’s idea, but 
it was the King’s eager reaction that set the train of events moving that 
finally culminated in the Peace Treaty of December, 1921. It is also revealed 
that George V influenced the preliminary negotiations in a way reminiscent 
of his grandfather, Prince Albert, by persuading Lloyd George to make 
numerous changes in the wording of an important communication addressed 
to De Valera, which changed the whole tone of the despatch. 

The account of the ministerial crisis of 1923 makes it clear that it was 
Balfour’s advice that led the King to decide to call Baldwin to succeed Bonar 
Law as Prime Minister rather than Curzon. Lord Curzon’s astonished reactions 
are graphically described in a memorandum of the interview by Lord Stam- 
fordham, an incident that has not always been “accurately recorded by con- 
temporary historians,” Nicolson drily remarks, with a reference to his own 
book on Curzon. 

When no party won an outright victory in the election of 1923 King George 
was again faced with a difficult decision. “There are really no precedents for 
the present situation,” he wrote. “I must use my own judgement as each case 
arises.” And again he resisted unofficial Tory advice with which he was 
bombarded from all directions and called on Ramsay Macdonald to form a 
government. “Today 23 years ago dear Grandmama died,” he wrote in his 
diary. “I wonder what she would have thought of a Labour Government!” 
Despite his innate conservatism it is clear that the King was most anxious 
to assist his new ministers and do everything to put them at ease. A letter 
to his mother illustrates his attitude most amusingly: “I must say,” he wrote, 
“they all seem to be very intelligent and they take things very seriously. They 
have different ideas to ours as they are all socialists, but they ought to be 
given a chance and ought to be treated fairly.” 

King George was most anxious to avoid the outbreak of class warfare and 
when the Conservatives returned to power it is interesting to find him urging 
Baldwin to “restrain his followers from doing anything in the House of 
Commons to irritate their opponents. . . .” And during the General Strike he 
continually cautioned the Government against taking provocative action to- 
wards the strikers, warnings which seem to have had some effect. Some 
Labour party historians have criticized King George V for his intervention in 
the crisis of 1931, but in view of the attitude of the three party leaders as now 
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revealed (and of the voters at the subsequent election) it is difficult to see 
that the criticism is fair; although it probably would have been better if 
Baldwin had formed a Conservative government. 

King George V took particular interest in the Empire overseas as is shown 
in his determination to crown himself at the famous Indian Durbar of 1911, 
despite cabinet misgivings. Circumstances prevented other overseas visits and 
after the war the Empire which he so deeply cherished seemed to him to 
be verging on disintegration. Reluctantly he agreed to changes in his own 
title, and with misgiving he approved the Statute of Westminster, but, always 
supporting a course of moderation, he deprecated the attitude of the Con- 
servative die-hards towards India in the 1930's. He had nothing to do with 
the King-Byng episode in Canada, but Sir Harold prints an interesting private 
letter from Lord Byng to His Majesty giving a full account of the affair from 
the Governor General's point of view. The old fashioned ideas of George V 
regarding the Empire (or Commonwealth as it was now to be called) appear 
most clearly when in 1930 he strongly objected, but without success, to the 
claim of Prime Minister Scullin of Australia to tender advice direct to him 
regarding the appointment of a governor general. He was irritated by Scullin’s 
reference to Ireland: “But does Australia,” he said, “with her traditional 
loyalty to the Throne, wish to be compared with Ireland, where, alas! a 
considerable element of disloyalty exists?” 

Our previous impressions of George V are now clarified. On reading this 
notable biography we are left with a most vivid impression of his character, 
with all its sterling qualities as well as its minor human failings and idio- 
syncracies. One is continually impressed by the strong sense of duty which 
inspired the man throughout his life and which often led to his adopting 
courses to which he was not naturally inclined. In lighter vein one thinks of 
the story beautifully told by his biographer of the persuasive Lloyd George 
inducing His Majesty to lead a nation-wide temperance movement by taking 
the pledge for the duration in the interests of the national war effort. King 
George responded, but confided to his diary: “I hate doing it, but hope it will 
do good.” Unhappily the country failed to follow his lead and in Nicolson’s 
words: “Mr. Lloyd George’s crusade left His Majesty and his Household high 
and dry.” 

5 biography of Stanley Baldwin is a much slighter affair. One 
puts the book down with a sense of disappointment that a writer of Mr. 
Young’s pre-eminence has so little to offer. It is a good portrait, but nothing 
more. As an official biography it is simply lacking in the facts required to 
give substance to the structure. So little is generally known of Baldwin 
before he became prime minister that one would expect enlightenment from 
the official biography, but the first fifty-four years of his life are passed over 
in twenty-eight pages.* He sat in Parliament from 1908 but we learn nothing 
of his views on the great political issues that troubled the country in the 
hectic six years preceding the outbreak of the First World War. He pre- 
sumably voted with the Unionist opposition, but what did this man of 
moderation think of party leaders who encouraged the Lords to defy the 


‘Arthur Bryant’s Stanley Baldwin: A Tribute (London, 1937) is much more 
informative about these early years. 
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Commons and the Ulster Volunteers to defy the Imperial Parliament? Even 
the circumstances under which Baldwin became prime minister are dealt 
with summarily; Sir Harold Nicolson’s account is more informative. More- 
over the official biography of a prime minister should surely throw light on 
the unique task which is a premier’s lot, that of cabinet making. Yet the first 
exceptional case of the untried craftsman cutting his first cabinet largely out 
of green lumber is passed over in a few paragraphs with only three ministers 
mentioned by name. Nor is any more attention given to later occasions. Im- 
portant aspects of British policy during the years when Baldwin dominated 
the British scene are completely ignored, for instance the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war in 1931 (there is no reference to Japan in the index) and 
the Imperial Conference of 1926. 

Mr. Young was undoubtedly handicapped by the lack of personal papers, 
but of official papers there was no lack. Yet of these he says in his Preface, 
“I had undertaken to write a life, not a history of the Conservative party, its 
legislation, its administration, its successes and its failures.” When all this is 
taken out of the life of a party leader what remains is apt to be highly un- 
substantial. However, it may be surmised from reading the Preface that 
Mr. Young had misgivings when Baldwin asked him to undertake the task. 
Official biography is obviously not his forte. He is not a digging historian but 
a great artist whose medium is the historical essay, so notably achieved in 
his Victorian England: Portrait of an Age.’ The present volume is essentially 
a portrait of Baldwin with the substantial life yet to come, but a portrait 
done before all the ingredients are available is likely to be an unsatisfactory 
affair. Young’s Portrait of an Age could not have been written had not scores 
of digging historians quarried out the material for him to fashion his own 
exquisite masterpiece. 

On the other hand we do learn a good deal about Baldwin, the man whom 
Young knew. We are attracted by his personal honesty and good humour, 
we admire his courage in a crisis, we recognize his remarkable powers of win- 
ning an audience whether at a party caucus, in the House of Commons, or 
on the wireless at the family fireside. But we are shocked by his indolence and 
astounded by his lack of interest in foreign affairs. Such failings are scarcely 
to be tolerated in twentieth century prime ministers, no matter how human 
and likable their personalities. 

What were Baldwin’s achievements? The deposing of Lloyd George?—a 
shrewd political stroke, but a party rather than a national triumph; the settling 
of the General Strike?—but he was only the leader of the team and a large 
section of the nation was left embittered; the formation of the National Govern- 
ment in 1931?—he alone made it possible, but in retrospect it seems much less 
important than it did at the time; the abdication of Edward VIII?—this historic 
event was peculiarly Baldwin’s work, but it makes a strange claim to fame 
before posterity. Probably the greatest of Baldwin’s achievements was not in 
any concrete act but in his success as a Conservative party leader in recog- 
nizing the facts of political life in the nineteen-twenties and in going out of 
his way to deal fairly with the Labour party while it was learning its new role 


5A second edition has been printed by the Oxford University press this year 
(1953) with a new introduction by Mr. Young. 
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in the House of Commons and thereby helping to preserve the fabric of the 
two-party system, which pessimists said was bound to be shattered when the 
Labour party replaced the Liberal. 

Comparisons are invidious, but it will be clear that in this reviewer’s opinion 
Sir Harold Nicolson’s King George V is, all things considered, the best of the 
books under present consideration. Sir Harold proves a very important point, 
that it is possible for a literary man to be a digging historian and vice versa. 
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Canadian Regions: A Geography of Canada. By Donatp F. Putnam (ed.), 
Benoir BROUILLETTE, DoNALD P. Kerr, and J. Lewis Rosrinson. Toronto: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 1952. Pp. x, 601. $9.00. 


Four university professors have collaborated in this factual study of the 
geography of Canada. They have divided the country into eight regions: 
Newfoundland and Labrador, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Southern 
Ontario, Northern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia, and the 
Canadian Northland. The authors admit that these regions do not coincide 
with land forms, or with zones of climate, vegetation, or soils, or even with 
political divisions. The regions were selected for convenience alone, but they 
are “known, understood and accepted by most Canadians without question.” 

As a rule, within each region space is devoted to land forms, relief, climate, 
vegetation, soils, the distribution of population, periods and patterns of 
settlement, and so on. Next, the economic geography of each region is 
considered, including agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, manufacturing, 
power supply, transportation, and communication. Finally, the sub-regions 
and cities of each main region are taken up. An introductory chapter to the 
entire book sets forth the physical background to Canada as a whole. Three 
concluding chapters, headed “Canadian Production,” “The Patterns of Com- 
mercial Activity,” and “Problems and Trends in National Development,” 
attempt to tie together the regional discussions and suggest the course of 
future development from the professional geographers’ point of view. 

According to the editor’s preface, the purpose of this book is to provide a 
balanced up-to-date treatment of the available geographic information on 
Canada, and to give Canadians and outsiders a better understanding of this 
country. As far as facts are concerned, this object has been attained. The book 
would have been greatly strengthened, however, if more prominence had 
been given to underlying causes. 

The authors state that, while the development of Canada has been a fertile 
field for researchers in history and political economy, “for the most part 
events and trends have been interpreted against rather sketchy geographical 
backgrounds. It might, perhaps, be better to say that geographic factors and 
the value of the osmmeaiie approach have been minimized while the emphasis 
has been placed upon personal biography and the growth of economic and 
political institutions. No detailed studies have been made in the fields of 
either historical or political geography and hence two of the most important 
volumes on Canadian national development remain to be written.” Doubtless 
each historian and economist will have his own views on the above quotation. 
In general, social scientists are inclined to argue that the really critical forces 
in history are, in fact, ae and institutions. They are less inclined to accept, 
as some geographers do, the principle of geographic determinism. 

The binding, the numerous maps and charts, and the pictures contained in 
this book are, with few exceptions, all that could be desired. Unfortunately, 
place names are not always spelled correctly, the dates of historical events 
are sometimes inconsistent, and sentence structure is occasionally weak. The 
statistics on values of production, occupations of gainfully employed, racial 
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origins, adherents in religious denominations by cities and regions, and so on 
are up to date. Obviously many of these figures will soon be behind the 
times and therefore the book will “date” itself. 

Despite the defective editing—which ought to be corrected in a later 
edition—this book is a significant contribution to geographic literature on 
Canada. It should materially strengthen the teaching of geography in our 


universities. 


The University of Toronto A. W. Currie 


Canada: A Story of Challenge. By J. M. S. Carevess. British Commonwealth 
Series, II. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited]. Pp. xvi, 417. $3.50. 


Tue last decade has seen the publication of some half dozen one-volume 
works on general Canadian history, all of which present the fruits of recent 
scholarship in a clear and readable form. Professor Careless’ work is the 
second volume in the British Commonwealth Series, intended “to tell young 
students in each part of the Commonwealth about the history of the other 
parts.” Offering no very new interpretations and written in a clear and simple 
style, the book fulfils its particular purpose extraordinarily well. It is a pleasant 
and scholarly essay, characterized by what can best be described as friendly 
objectivity. There is relatively little humour in the treatment, but there is 
none of the occasionally rather bitter irony of the patriotic Canadian who feels 
bound to expose without mercy the failings of those whom he is compelled 
to call his countrymen. Professor Careless really seems to like Canadians past 
and present, although, as he reaches the twentieth century, spontaneity of 
treatment tends to give way to the obvious scholarly determination to be 
courteous and fair to all. 

The story begins with Cartier struggling up the river he named in search 
of gold and diamonds, and it closes with uranium developments and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The opening chapter, however, is concerned with “the 
geographic stage.” It is a great merit of this work that the reader is never 
allowed to forget the stage. The continental view so necessary to an under- 
standing of Canadian history is constantly maintained without neglect of the 
various scenes being enacted within the settlements scattered across the 
Dominion “like melons on a vine.” 

The history of the great staple products, fur, lumber, and wheat, is blended 
naturally with the account of the exploration of the continent, the chronic 
rivalry of the St. Lawrence and the Hudson, and the ever present question of 
modern transportation. Against this economic background appear the com- 
plexities of Canadian relationships: Canadians, French and English, with each 
other, jointly involved in a triangular association with Great Britain and the 
United States. An analysis of the curious combination of crises which led to 
the federal union of 1867 leads on to the national policy of tariffs, public 
lands, and railways, a policy, as the author points out, scrupulously respected in 
the twentieth century by the party which had provided its severest critics in 
the nineteenth. 

National growth, cultural as well as constitutional, is a constant but not an 
over-powering theme. The smoothness of the narrative conceals as a rule so 
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well the difficulty of controlling all the threads of a complex story, that the 
reader may be unreasonably startled to find Macdonald at Washington arguing 
over the Alabama in 1871, six pages after his death in 1891. 

The author ably exploits the work of previous scholars as he cuts through 
with clear and simple analyses more than one complex and contentious question. 
His comments on controversial figures are brief and vivid: Durham, “a be- 
liever in freedom who ruled with absolute authority”; Howe, who in Nova 
Scotia found “too small a stage for one of the ablest statesmen of the Second 
Empire”; Macdonald, “the ambling, friendly figure,” who was “the greatest 
of the men who made modern Canada”; and King, of “Canada’s Walpole 
era,” who, like Walpole, let sleeping dogs lie. 

Two or three small matters would be questioned by western readers: the 
statement that the Dominion was able “to buy the West”; the reference to 
“the red brown grain elevators” as typical throughout the prairies in the 
Laurier period; and the attribution of “rust resisting, quick growing varieties 
of wheat” to this period. The whole western controversy over natural resources 
turned on whether or not the Dominion had “bought” the West; rust resistant 
varieties of wheat were available for distribution only in the late thirties, 
following an elaborate programme of research conducted on both sides of the 
border; and—a trifling point—the typical early prairie elevator was of bright 
silver-coloured sheet metal. 

The book is generously illustrated with reproductions of contemporary 
prinis and photographs. It is also furnished with a most useful series of sketch 
maps. It might have been well to provide a more adequate index in a book 
intended for the use of students. But the student and the general reader alike 
will be grateful for an introduction to Canadian history which, while giving 
satisfying answers to obvious questions, offers a pleasant invitation to further 
study and research. 


AN ; 
The University of Saskatchewan Sine. aoe 


The American Martyrs: The Story of the Eight Jesuit Martyrs of North America. 
By Joun A. O’Brien. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. [Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1953. Pp. xii, 310. $4.75. 


Tuts book tells four stories, into which it weaves the lives of eight Jesuits who 
died for their faith between 1646 and 1649. The biographies are presented in 
easy prose, vivid with description of the forests and streams of the American 
wilderness. Chiaroscuro is provided by contrasts between the spiritual illumina- 
tion of the dedicated missionaries and their environment, often snow-bound 
outdoors, always murky with smoke indoors, and rent with the howls of the 
ferocious Iroquois and the groans of their miserable, mutilated, and flayed 
victims. The stories edify, incite to piety, and hint repeatedly of the contribu- 
tion that the French made to the opening up of eastern America. Father 
O’Brien is to be congratulated for a worthy popularization. In skilfully extract- 
ing the threads of his tales from the intricate verbosity of the Jesuit Relations 
= ancillary documents, he has audaciously abridged and successfully simpli- 
ed. 

Yet aside from their common binding these stories do not constitute a book. 

Nor should one story be read too closely on the heels of another. The pattern 
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of their plots is almost identical: the departure from France, the introduction 
to the savages, the awareness of Iroquois dangers, the martyr’s determination 
and love of God, and the bloody and cruel end. The book does not adequately 
present the background, political and religious, of the missions in New France, 
which would have sustained it and set the lives of these holy men in true 
focus. On the other hand, it fails to analyse the motives of the eight protag- 
onists, which would have clarified the martyr psychology and the missionary 
urge for modern lay readers. As a result, these men remain typical, when in 
fact at least five of them were distinct and very remarkable individuals merely 
on worldly levels. Furthermore, their lives seem to encompass the major 
French missionary effort, when in fact the Huron missions represented but a 
short phase of the entire French apostolate in Canada, which began in 1611 
and died out only in 1790. 

Although historians can find no new material in this book, they can learn 
that it is possible to write, as Parkman also did, truthfully, with excitement and 
style. This lesson they must learn if they hope to spread historical truth beyond 
their own narrow circle and avoid pandering to the vulgar taste for romance 
that ends in an “historical” novel. 


Washington, D.C. J. H. Kennepy 


Rapport de L’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1949-1950 et 
1950-1951. Québec: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté la Reine. [1952.] Pp. vi, 567. 


Dr. AnrornE Roy and his able staff have published another volume of archives 
of more varied interest than is sometimes the case, including the results of 
some years of fruitful co-operative work. They will be noted in the order in 
which they appear. 

Some of the correspondence of Louis XV’s resident at the court of the Arch- 
bishop of Liége for the years 1755 to 1759 is intriguing in more ways than 
one. The ramifications of espionage are very modern but the good manners are 
not. 

The publication of further documentary matter on the Gaulthier (de 
Varennes and de la Vérendrye) family from material made available in 1949 
must nearly complete all that can be on record. A few of the details could be 
of interest to a social or a legal historian as well as to those pursuing intimate 
knowledge of the great discoverer and his surroundings. 

There is here published a carefully and widely compiled list of the places 
in France from which products and manufactures came to Canada in the old 
régime. It is useful as far as it goes, but except for the one occasion of the 
introduction of the new import duties in 1748 a comprehensive and balanced 
list would require knowledge far beyond this useful collection. 

Two dénombrements of the seigneury of St Sulpice in 1731 and 1781 have, of 
course, interest for particular families and parishes; but as material of this 
kind becomes available a more penetrating study will be made possible in the 
social and economic development of the countryside in the generation that 
straddled the Cession, a neglected period in our social history. 

The fruit of long meticulous work on the original establishment of the 
Island of Orléans here sees its first publication. A careful and comparative 
analysis of all available records makes precise the actual first habitations and 
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their terres. Presumably from the material from which this is published, the 
ancient lines and areas could be found not only on a modern map but on the 
ground itself. The oldest parish, Ste Famille, is included here. 

Once an elusive subject, the organization of the militia in the old régime is 
now pretty well clarified, thanks on this occasion to M. de Bonnault’s compre- 
hensive listing and annotating of most militia officers. The amorphous position 
of all officers above the rank of captain in time of peace is confirmed; but with 
no training between operations this is quite intelligible. 


The University of Western Ontario H. M. Tomas 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no. 17. Montréal. 1952. Pp. 255. 


MONSEIGNEUR Marrav.t himself says of last year’s issue of this annual col- 
lection of historical papers, “This seventeenth Cahier is not perhaps the best of 
the collection; no more, however, is it the least attractive.” He leads off himself 
with a factual and comprehensive account of the origins and development of 
the University of Montreal, which under his rectorship has found an increasing 
unity within itself and a unique place among Canadian universities. Being the 
spiritual and institutional child of Bishop Bourget it has been swept by several 
controversies which it has not been the Rector’s duty to present here; for this 
is a forthright chronicle of what is an exciting and significant development in 
our national metropolis. 

Dr Victor Morin contributes an article which he calls the “Numismatic Art 
in Canada,” the merit of which lies chiefly in some of its detail derived from 
his own invaluable collection. 

Dr Jean Bruchési continues his interpretation of the immortal Louis-Joseph 
based upon the letters Papineau wrote from Paris after his wife had left him 
there to come home. On all subjects but one we can discern an increasing 
philosophical clarity and calm; and his patriotism emerges humanly as home- 
sickness and not merely as a bitterness. 

M. Gérard Malchelosse publishes a typically meticulous study on Nicholas 
Perrot at Fort St. Antoine, correcting on the way some published inaccuracies. 
Perrot is worth this kind of careful study. 

M. Raymond Douville illustrates both the importunity and the intellectual 
eccentricity of Moses Hart from documents at Three Rivers. These will not 
contribute to any tradition of wisdom or common sense that this Canadian 
Jewish pioneer may have left. But surely there have been slips in reading or 
printing. Moses Hart’s English could never have been so odd as this, and his 
words cannot be cited from this article with confidence (or even with intel- 
ligibility sometimes). 

We are still in Three Rivers with Msgr Tessier’s article, a lighter one this 
time, on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that now vigorous city. 
A notable predecessor of M. Malchelosse and Msgr Tessier as historian of that 
region, M. Benjamin Sulte, had been squeezed out of the official celebrations 
by one of the great Bishop Lafléche’s less gracious rigidities. This rivalry 
between the ecclesiastical piety of trifluvian patriots and their ancestral piety 
seems to have left the good citizens of that day largely unconcerned. 

M. L.-R. Desrosiers alone in this collection touches controversy. A few years 
ago many of us were informed and challenged by the work of Professor George 
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Hunt on The Wars of the Iroquois. One of his less convincing points was his 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1645 between the French authorities, the 
Mohawks, and to a less extent the Algonquins. Professor Hunt emphasizes and 
indeed develops the idea of treachery on the part of some of the French 
including some of the Jesuits; and thereby argues that their falseness to 
Mohawk and Algonquin alike was the essential cause of the renewed hostilities 
with their tragic aftermath. M. Desrosiers carefully resists this argument, and, 
as this reviewer thinks, convincingly. But as a definitive reply this paper is 
weakened by a complete absence of documentation. 

Dr Jacques Rousseau in a field in which he is a great authority deals with 
continuing pagan ideas and practices among the Indians of Northern Quebec, 
all of them practising Christians. He illustrates his idea of the duality in 
religious belief, which he has treated and argued elsewhere. 

Dr Pierre-Georges Roy completes his biographical notes on the Robineau 
family, including here the rowdy trio who were in Acadia. 

M. Nantel closes the issue with a fairly general survey of the survival of 
what the Quebec Act calls “The laws of Canada,” i.e. our version of French 


civil law. 


H. M. THomas 
The University of Western Ontario 


Highland Settler: A Portrait of the Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia. By CHaRLEs 
W. Dunn. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 179. $4.00. 


Tis book is a study of the people who more than a century ago left their 
homes in western Scotland to settle in the Island of Cape Breton. The pioneers 
spoke Gaelic and held to the customs of their ancestors; their descendants 
learned English (with a delightful accent), and were gradually moulded by 
the American environment. 

In recent years, sentiment and the growing tourist trade have caused a new 
interest in Gaelic, the bagpipe, and the kilt. Cape Breton has a Gaelic college; 
the Nova Scotia Department of Adult Education employs a Gaelic adviser; 
Highland games are becoming increasingly popular; and clan reunions have 
become an accepted part of the Gaelic mod. It is against this background that 
the author, a Scot and a student of Celtic languages, has made a study of the 
original settlers and their descendants to discover the influence of emigration 
on their folk-culture. His sources were chiefly Gaelic writers and elderly resi- 
dents of Cape Breton. His conclusions are orthodox; the emigrants brought 
their culture from the Old World and adapted it to the New. 

In the introductory chapters the author gives a brief outline of the history 
and geography of the Scottish Highlands and cites the generally accepted causes 
for the nineteenth-century migration. His account of the settlement is, from 
the standpoint of the historian, rather inadequate. With the map of Cape 
Breton before him (p. 15) the author might easily have been more specific as 
to the number of Scots who came to the Island, where they settled, and how 
they obtained their lands. Later in the book we learn that the emigrants from 
Barra settled at Iona, those from Lewis and Skye at St Ann, and those from 
Uist at Mira (p. 141). We also learn (p. 139) that Victoria County still has 
many MacNeills, and that there are MacLeods at Baddeck. Such information, 
and more, could have been used profitably in chapter m1. 

The author is most at home in the chapters on folk-lore, folk-songs, com- 
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munity gatherings (ceilidh), and Gaelic literature. Here his quotations are 
carefully chosen and skilfully arranged, and they are provided with English 
translations. Gaelic poetry is interwoven with the very life of the settler; 
through it he reveals his joys and sorrows, loves and hates, beliefs and doubts. 
The description of such stalwart upholders of Gaelic traditions as the late 
John Boyd of the Antigonish Casket; Rev. A. M. Sinclair, historian of the 
MacLeans; and Jonathan G. MacKinnon, founder and editor of the Gaelic 
newspaper, Mac-Talla, deserves special commendation. 

The story of pioneer life in Cape Breton and of modern economic trends, 
while interesting, are not unique to the Island. The Germans of ay 
took to the sea with a zest equal to the St. Ann Scot; emigration to the Unite 
States was province-wide; and the descendants of the Planters and Loyalists, 
as well as the Scots, provided educated leaders in church and state. While 
giving some attention to economics, the author makes no mention of the coal 
and steel industries, or to the urbanization of the Sydney area. Such develop- 
ments have had political and social, as well as economic, implications. Mention 
is made of religion and politics, but both are subordinated to the author’s major 
interests. 

The sub-title of the book suggests that a portrait of the Scottish Gael in 
Nova Scotia has been provided. This is partly true, but the Cape Breton Scot 
is always an individualist, whether he comes from Judique, the Bras D’Ors, 
Mira, or Cape North. 

In spite of its obvious historical limitations, Highland Settler is a very 
informative and readable book. It will be a welcome addition to the bibli- 
ography of the Scot in New Scotland. 

Rona.p S. LONGLEY 
Acadia University 


The Honourable Society of Osgoode Hall. By C. H. A. Anmstronc. With an 
essay on the History and Architecture of the Fabric, by E. R. AnrHur, and 
a foreword by D’Atton Latity McCarrtuy. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Ltd. 1952. Pp. 60, illus. $3.00. 


Tus slender volume, as the author modestly affirms, presumes to be no more 
than a sketch of the earlier history of the Law Society of Upper Canada since 
its inception in Newark (Niagara) in 1797. Within the narrow compass per- 
mitted a paper read before the Lawyers’ Club of Toronto, it fulfills its avowed 
purpose very well indeed. It now appears in book form as a means of adding 
to the fund raised by the legal profession in Canada toward the restoration of 
the London Inns of Court damaged by enemy bombing in the late war. 

Aside entirely from this extraneous consideration, this brief essay is entitled 
to favourable recognition in its own right; for no work on the subject has yet 
issued resembling it in fullness, readability, and general interest. A chapter 
on the architecture of Osgoode Hall, by Professor Arthur, is a clear, erudite and 
agreeable exposition, designed to familiarize the reader with the salient 
features of its structural parts. The excellent interior photographs, by Mr. 
Ralph Greenhill and Mr. A. S. Marriott, Q.C., exhibit aesthetic perception with 
a proper sense of what is due the descriptive text. Mr. D. L. McCarthy, a 
former Treasurer of the Society, has written a fitting introduction, marked by 
a pleasant ease and grace of manner. 

It is hardly necessary to add, however, that a full-dress history of the 
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Law Society of Upper Canada has yet to appear. Mr. Armstrong, having 
given us a taste of his quality in this concise, but necessarily confined, record, 
may yet be induced to undertake the larger task of writing a more definitive 
account than has hitherto been attempted. After a lapse of 150 years it would 
seem overdue. In the meantime the Society may take comfort from the thought 
that it has been able to preserve the ancient and ornamental iron fence which 
protects its handsome grounds. The fence surrounding Lincoln’s Inn failed 
unhappily to survive the vicissitudes of time quite so well. Ardent patriots 
during the war removed its iron railings to make munitions. 

In the event of a further printing two or three - call for correction: the 
Great Library of Osgoode Hall (p. 10) was designed, not by Barlow Cumber- 
land, but by his father, Frederick William Cumberland. Similarly, William 
Osgoode, first Chief Justice of Upper Canada, is made to appear (p. 15) a 
member of the first provincial Parliament for Frontenac and Leeds. He sat for 
no riding. White, first Attorney General, is of course meant. A natural curiosity 
would have been gratified with the inclusion of a biographical note on Chief 
Justice Osgoode after whom the Hall is named. As head of the judiciary of 
Upper Canada and as principal adviser to Simcoe, he merits more than the 
casual mention he receives. John White’s diary, though quoted, is omitted 
from the bibliography. Since the diary deals in part with legal and legislative 
business of the time, there is no need to underline its importance. Likewise, 
A Short History of the Law Society of Upper Canada, printed in 1947 and 
edited by Mr. George A. Johnston, Q.C., librarian of Osgoode Hall, might well 
have had a place in the list of references. 

None the less, one is inclined to join Mr. McCarthy in the confident assertion 
that whoever takes up the book is assured of a treat, for which he should be 
grateful to both authors and publisher, as well as for the opportunity afforded 
him of extending a helping hand to our brethren overseas. 


WIiLuiAM COLGATE 
Toronto 


Les Secrétaires de Riel: Louis Schmidt, Henry Jackson, Philippe Garnot. 
Par DoNATIEN FREMONT. Montréal: Les Editions Chantecler Ltée. 1953. 
Pp. 205. $1.75. 


Tue death in New York in January 1952 of Honoré Jaxon passed almost un- 
noticed by Canadian historians; but not, fortunately, by Donatien Frémont. It 
prompted him to give us this account of three secretaries who served Louis 
Riel during his stormy career in western Canada; for Jaxon was not only the 
last survivor, but the most incredible of all the men who served Riel. 

The first of Riel’s secretaries was Louis Schmidt, a métis, a schoolfellow 
of Riel, who, like Riel, was educated in eastern Canada. He was, without doubt, 
the best balanced, most reliable, and most sincerely patriotic. The third, 
Philippe Garnot, was a French Canadian, educated at Rigaud in the province 
of Quebec. He possessed little ability and no real enthusiasm for the cause 
into which he was unwillingly drafted. After a brief period of notoriety, follow- 
ing the execution of Riel, he quickly subsided into that obscurity from which he 
ought never to have emerged. Henry Jackson (Honoré Jaxon) was the second 
in sequence. He was everything that one would not have expected from a close 
associate of Louis Riel; Ontario-born, Methodist by denomination, and a gradu- 
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ate of the University of Toronto. But he, more than any of the others, believed 
implicitly in Riel’s “divine mission”; even to the point of being rebaptized by 
Riel, changing his name to Jaxon, and offering himself to be executed in Riel’s 
place. Here is the hot-blooded material of the novelist frozen into history. 

M. Frémont does not do more than present the life stories of the three men 
in outline. He does not attempt to explain how or why. What he does do is to 
relate incidents to one another and to supply a perspective. He draws heavily 
upon Schmidt’s Mémoires which were published in Le Patriote de [Ouest 
(1911-12). These Mémoires are, unfortunately, of limited use, for the original 
manuscript was destroyed by fire and the published version was rewritten by 
the author without the aid of notes during his late seventies. The unpublished 
memoirs of Garnot and the manuscript report of the Abbé Gabriel Cloutier 
have provided the author with new material, particularly regarding the rela- 
tions of the French and English métis prior to the outbreak of March 1885. 

The author writes pleasantly but without force. The book’s interest, and it 
has a very real interest to this reviewer, is in the author's point of view. By 
highlighting the secondary characters in the Riel drama, the men who were 
closest to the métis chief, he brings into more positive relief the baffling 
personality of the main figure himself, Louis Riel. 

GeorcE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


“Western”—1878-1953: Being the History of the Origins and Development of 
the University of Western Ontario during Its First Seventy-five Years. By 
James J. Tacman and Rutu Davis TatmMan. London: The University of 
Western Ontario. 1953. Pp. xvi, 193. $3.00. 


Tue early history of the University of Western Ontario forms a chapter in the 
gradual secularization of higher education in Canada. The University began 
and for some thirty years remained an Anglican foundation. It owed its in- 
ception largely to Bishop Isaac Hellmuth who established Huron College, an 
Anglican theological college, in 1863 and who was also instrumental in the 
establishment of the University in close association with Huron in 1877. 
Western was largely a result of the Anglican evangelical movement of the 
nineteenth century which exercised so great an influence on the Anglo-Saxon 
world. After many vicissitudes, chiefly the result of financial problems, the 
University was secularized in 1908 and has since received substantial assistance 
from the City of London and from the Province of Ontario. Although Western 
began in association with the Church of England, it ultimately survived and 
prospered because it filled a real need in the life of southwestern Ontario as 
a whole. The authors of this volume quite properly say: “Our thesis is that the 
University is indigenous to Western Ontario. . . . Its roots were in the soil. 
and the soil was rich enough to support the institution.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Talman have written a clear, straightforward, and well- 
organized account of the history of Western. In carrying the story from the 
founding of Huron down to the period of remarkable expansion after purchase 
of the modern campus in the years 1916-32, they have utilized a wealth of 
detail. Yet the central theme, the progressive development of the University, 
is never obscured. 

The volume is chiefly concerned with the problem of finance (which indeed 
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was the University’s most perplexing problem, especially in the early period) 
and with the organization of the University. It is to be regretted that the 
authors do not devote more attention to descriptions of personalities such as 
Bishop Hellmuth, Dr. N. C. James, and Dr. W. F. Tamblyn. These would 
have given colour and life to the narrative. Some examination of the teaching 
in the University, its curricula, and basic ideas would throw considerable 
light on the development of Canadian thought, a phase of our history which 
has been all too neglected. Despite these omissions, the volume is a creditable 
addition to the group of Canadian university histories which have appeared in 
the last five years. D.C.M 
. C. MASTERS 


Bishop’s University 


The Land of Twelve Foot Davis: A History of the Peace River Country. B 
James G. MacGrecor. Edmonton: Applied Art Products Ltd. 1952. Pp. 395. 


Tus is a history of the Peace River district, in Alberta and British Columbia, 
and to those who live there, or who once did so, it will be welcome indeed. 
It is written by one who knows the Peace well and has taken a keen interest 
in its progress and history. There is some pleasant reading in it, and readers 
familiar with the district will rejoice to see old friends mentioned and past 
events, now almost legendary, recalled to memory. 

To the more serious student, the book may not make quite so strong an 
appeal. He is likely to be a rather more critical reader and there will be many 
little things that will so irritate him and alienate his sympathy that he may 
lose sight of the good features the book does undoubtedly possess. 

The manner of presentation will displease some because of the disorganized 
style and the unnecessary repetitions. Others will be dismayed by the poor 
reproduction of the half-tones, the lax typography, and the errors in spelling, 
one of the most glaring being the rendition of Mackenzie with a capital “K” 
throughout. 

The index is ineffective. Any proper name found in the text may get into the 
index, whether there is any actual pertinent information on that page or not. 
As for maps, there is a poor one on the jacket with no scale and another on 
pages 22 and 23 which is not much better. A book which refers so frequently 
to specific places loses much of its value if the reader is given no map by 
means of which to trace his way. 

Several errors of fact were noted. It is hardly correct to say that “most” of 
the Klondikers outfitted in Edmonton, for far more of them did so in Seattle. 
The number of men employed on the Alaska Highway was never “hundreds” 
of thousands, but nearer thirty thousand. The Indians did not make nets of 
willow roots, but rather of the stringy inner bark. There are several other slips 
in anthropology. 

One such mishap may be unimportant in itself, but when the reader dis- 
covers a dozen or so, he begins to wonder what he may trust and what he 
may not. Actually, there is here an immense amount of valuable material, and 


most students of the history of the west will want to include this book in their 
libraries. 

DoucLas LEECHMAN 
National Museum 


Ottawa 
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Parliament: A Survey. By Lord Campion et al. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. [Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited]. 1952. Pp. 296. 
$5.65. 


Tus volume is a symposium which emerged from a study group on parlia- 
mentary government in Britain initiated by the University of London in 1947. 
It consists of thirteen essays mostly written by men of widely known distinction. 
Some, like Lord Campion, Sir Cecil Carr, Professor D. W. Brogan, and 
Professor E. C. S$. Wade, write primarily as specialists who have given long 
systematic study to the topics they discuss. Others, like the Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery, Sir Arthur Salter, and H. E. Dale write primarily from a wide practical 
experience of parliamentary and related affairs. In their careers, many of them 
have combined study and action in a highly effective way. The result is a 
much better book than usually comes out of collective efforts of this kind. One 
can almost say the thirteen essays are of uniform excellence. 

Lord Campion writes of the effects of full-fledged democracy on Parliament 
and on parliamentary procedure, Sir Arthur Salter on the relations of Cabinet 
and Parliament, L. S. Amery on the nature of the British parliamentary system, 
G. M. Young on the future of this system, and J. J. Craik Henderson on the 
dangers of a supreme Parliament. Through this group of essays runs a nostalgia 
for the golden age of Parliament from the Reform Act of 1832 to the second 
extension of the franchise in 1867, worry, and in some instances grave fear, 
over the supersession of parliamentary government by party government with 
its consequent dominance of the Cabinet over Parliament. More than one of 
them, disturbed by the claims of the Labour Party Conference to make policy 
for the party, express the fear that control of policy will shortly pass altogether 
from Parliament to party organs. 

All agree that the present imbalance between Cabinet and Parliament is 
dangerous and that something must be done to restore the influence of the 
latter. J. J. Craik Henderson and G. M. Young toy with the idea of a written 
constitution which would set limits to what Parliament could do at the 
bidding of its party masters. Others think a reformed House of Lords restored 
to the powers it had after 1911 would be a helpful safeguard. F. W. Lascelles 
contributes a discussion on the possibilities of a reconstructed upper chamber. 
The suggestion which gets the greatest number of votes from the contributors 
is a system of specialized parliamentary committees, official or unofficial, with 
access to ministers and civil servants, members of which would educate them- 
selves more fully in the work of the several departments of government. This 
proposal gets its fullest and ablest advocacy from D. W. Brogan in an illumi- 
nating comparison of the British with American and French parliamentary 
systems. 

Ivor Thomas gives a mainly factual account of the mechanisms by which 
British parties organize the electorate, devise their programmes, and dominate 
Parliament. A group of three essays is concerned with particular problems of 
effective control. E. C. S. Wade finds that judicial control of powers delegated 
to subordinate executive agencies by Parliament, while important, is not alone 
adequate for the purpose. It needs to be strongly supplemented by parlia- 
mentary control if the citizen is to be made secure in his rights. Sir Cecil Carr 
examines parliamentary control of delegated legislation and finds it in- 
sufficient. Professor A. L. Goodhart, in an analysis of the problem of control 
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over the vast nationalized industries, concludes that Parliament has not yet 
found an effective method for keeping an adequate check on them. ; 

These essays were prepared in 1949-50. The authors were all watching 
Parliament, under the spur of the Labour party, rounding out the contours of 
the modified collectivism called the Welfare State. This involved a period of 
furious legislative activity in which much untidiness was inevitable. One may 
guess that some of the uneasiness and anxiety found here was caused by this 
spectacle. But it would be wrong to consider these essays as anti-Labour 
pamphleteering. In the main, they are calm and measured in tone, and there 
is little to suggest that the authors expected things to be much better on the 
morrow of the defeat of the Labour party. What worries them is that Parlia- 
ment, which alone can protect the citizen against abuse of the vast panoply 
of powers now exercised by the state, is at the command of highly organized 
and strongly disciplined political parties, which cannot be counted on to use 
their power with magnanimity. 


J. A. Corry 
Queen’s University 


Change and History: A Study of the Dated Distributions of Technological 
Innovations in England. By Marcaret T. Hopcen. New York: Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 1952. Pp. 324, x (maps). 
$4.50. 


Tue American academic mind, like the American mind generally, has a marked 
relish for amassing the raw material of human experience. The author of 
Change and History is in this respect relentlessly American; and she is also a 
student of Professor Teggart. She therefore needs no telling that the con- 
ventional historian is slightly frivolous, a mere story-teller who skimps (un- 
scientifically) on the facts the better to fit them to some preconceived pattern. 
The social scientist, on the other hand, neglects no fact: he collects them 
assiduously and exhaustively, if not reverently, and only after this task is 
complete, does he search for uniformities and make his general statements. 
This is an old story that might easily (and wearily) be disputed. But let us 
concede that Miss Hodgen is a scientist, and that the historian is not. What 
has she seen where historians have been blind? 

Plainly her eye has fallen upon a great multitude of facts that no economic 
historian has had the dogged endurance to gather. For Miss Hodgen has set 
out deliberately like an archaeologist to collect the date and the place and, if 
possible, the author of every technological innovation (aside from the agri- 
cultural) in English society from roughly 1000 a.p. to 1900. Presumably she 
has found them all, since they are tabulated at length by parish and county, 
filling 104 pages of small print and telling us, for example, that coal mining 
came to Awre in Gloucestershire about 1250 and to Hett in Co. Durham 
about 1350, that alien craftsmen were sometimes responsible for new tech- 
niques and sometimes not. From this assembly of information, laboriously 
brought together, Miss Hodgen draws the following chief conclusions. England 
has witnessed three major phases of technological innovation that appeared 
within the following periods: 1200-1399, 1500-1699, and 1700-1899. In the 
second and still more the third phase, there was a considerable proportion of 
innovating parishes which had previously been the sites of technological 
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change. Innovation must therefore come more readily where the ground is 
prepared. And less certainly it comes where alien craftsmen have taken root. 

If these results seem meagre to a mere historian, they appear to comfort 
the scientist, and we are assured of even better things when “the antithesis of 
history and science” is resolved. A mere historian can only remark that if this 
is science and—to pick an example at random—Professor T. S. Ashton’s brief 
but highly illuminating study of the Industrial Revolution is history, it would 
be best if the antithesis were never resolved. The kind of social science that is 
rooted in what has been aptly termed the “fallacy of experience,” where the 
attempt is made to encompass reality by an exhaustive catalogue, a bland 
disregard of the fragile complexity of society, a turbid jargon, and a touching 
faith that the appropriate quotation from Thorstein Veblen will explain any- 
thing—this kind of social science will scarcely enrich our understanding of 
the past. Whether it be natural science or social science, history or literature, 
each is equally dependent on the brooding imagination and a richness of felt 
experience that see much more than the externals of life and nature. No 
methodology, however ingenious, can take their place. 

Davin SPRING 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee, 1774-1947. Edited by Grorce 
Bennett. The British Political Tradition, edited by ALAN BuLLocKk and 
F. W. Deakin. London, Adam and Charles Black [Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited]. 1953. Pp. xx, 434. $3.00. 


Tis admirably edited volume of excerpts from a wide variety of sources 
illustrates one facet of the British political tradition, concern with imperial 
policy and practice. 

As in earlier volumes of the series, there is first a short introductory essay, 
in this case indicating the trends and cross currents of imperial history during 
the period under consideration, the sequence of policies, and the nature of 
the problems dealt with by the writers of the excerpts which follow. 

The 128 extracts which form the bulk of the book are drawn from the 
speeches and writings of economists, colonial reformers, missionaries, evan- 
gelicals, responsible politicians, civil servants, and imperial proconsuls, and 
they represent the views of conservatives, radicals, nationalists, separationists, 
federationists, and of individuals not readily classified. 

The same balance and variety are found in the subjects discussed, which 
include emigration, self-government, imperial organization, economic policy, 
native welfare, problems of plural societies, the nature of imperial ties and 
objectives, and the relations of empire and foreign policy. 

The extracts vary in length from one to ten pages, and each is preceded by 
a brief but useful note giving biographical and other information about the 
author. Cross references compare attitudes; dates and exact sources are given. 
There is a brief but well-balanced list of books for further reading and an 
adequate index. 

The majority of the extracts are taken from speeches (60), books and 
pamphlets (45), letters, and periodicals, and the book contains fewer excerpts 
from official documents than the well-known volumes edited by Professor 
A. B. Keith or Professor Jack Simmons’ From Empire to Commonwealth, for 
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the purpose is to present thought on imperial problems rather than the docu- 
ments and instruments in which policy is embodied. 

Though one finds great diversity of views, cutting across party lines, 
problems remain remarkably constant, and proposed solutions follow regular 
patterns. The editor concludes, “On the main lines there is a great body of 
agreement: with all the differences shown in this volume the concept of 
Empire illustrates the essential unity of the British political tradition.” 


A. C. Cooxe 
The University of British Columbia 


King George III and the Politicians. By RicHarp Pares. The Ford Lectures, 
Oxford, 1951-1952. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford 
University Press]. 1953. Pp. viii, 214. $3.50. 


In these six lectures Professor Pares presents a masterly analysis of the 
eighteenth-century political system and suggests some of the more important 
changes that were undermining and transforming it in the years before the 
first Reform Act. The bulk of the material relates to the reign of George III, 
but a substantial part has been taken from earlier and later reigns. The result 
is a conspectus of the system as it worked over a fairly long period of time, 
under normal conditions and in periods of crisis. 

The method is similar to that applied by Sir Lewis Namier to the early 
years of George III's reign. The conclusions, supported by an impressive mass 
of illustrative material, provide solid confirmation of the view there taken of 
the position and policy of the King, and of the nature of party and cabinet 
government. Professor Pares is not greatly concerned either to refute the 
Whigs or to justify the king. A large part of his book is necessarily the record 
of a contest; and his judgments on George III are generally more favourable 
than those on Fox and Burke. But the primary object is to reveal the system 
as it worked, and as it was understood by the men who worked it; and on most 
points that object has been brilliantly achieved. 

Interest will perhaps centre mainly on the sections dealing with the parties 
and with cabinet government. The two are intimately linked, and on both the 
conclusions are in line with those suggested by Namier and developed in some 
detail by Professor Barnes. The unreality of the old division into Whigs and 
Tories is convincingly demonstrated. Very few men, says Professor Pares, 
entered public life originally “for the purpose of taking a stand on political 
questions.” They might—and to an increasing extent in the later part of the 
period they did—come to take a stand on a variety of political, economic, and 
social reforms; but during most of the period parties in the modern sense of 
the term hardly existed. The alignment of groups was determined less by the 
professed principles of would-be leaders than by a nice calculation of their 
chances of securing and retaining office. Division there was, but it was division 
between government and opposition, each group being compounded of ele- 
ments united by very little that can usefully be described as party principle. 

On all these points Professor Pares’ evidence is impressive. Yet one may 
question his assumption that, when the exceptional conditions which enabled 
Rockingham to impose terms on George III in 1782 had passed, the situation 
reverted to what it had been before the disasters of the American War. No 
doubt their principles were often dimmed by their eagerness for office, and 
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their position was compromised by their alliance with the Prince of Wales, but 
the Whigs under Fox were a party in a sense in which their predecessors under 
Newcastle had not been. They accomplished very little; but at least they 
familiarized men with the idea that the prerogatives of the Crown so zealously 
defended by Pitt were not entirely sacrosanct or immutable. 

Under these conditions the development of cabinet government, involving 
the responsibility of a united body to the House of Commons, was a slow 
process. The ultimate superiority of the elected house was generally, if some- 
what vaguely recognized; and this was effective to the extent of establishing 
an undefined measure of negative responsibility. But a House composed in the 
main of amateurs, unbound by party discipline, extremely irregular in their 
attendance, and scarcely recognizing their own responsibility to the electorate, 
was not a suitable body for taking the positive step of designating the king’s 
ministers and holding them immediately responsible for their policies and 
actions. 

The change came slowly; and in his final lecture on “The Decline of Personal 
Monarchy” Professor Pares suggests some of the reasons for the change: the 
growth of an informed public opinion, the crystalization of groups into parties 
which, by the 1820’s, had come to include most of the members, and the 
emergence of questions of political, social, and economic reform which neces- 
sitated legislation, as distinct from administrative action by government, and 
which forced men to consider their principles. The final defeat, which ended 
the personal intervention of the king, resulted from the struggle over Catholic 
Emancipation; and to that question Professor Pares seems to give insufficient 
importance. He dismisses George IV’s resistance with the curious statement 
that, although he had made his opposition publicly known, “he yielded after 
a monologue of an hour and a half about the story of his own life, and a good 
cry.” The Duke of Wellington would have expressed it differently; and there 
are scores of pages in his dispatches to testify that the King’s resistance meant 
something more than a brief monologue and a few tears. But such criticism is 
incidental. This is one of the most illuminating books on the period that we 
possess. Added to what has been done by earlier scholars it points to the 
need of a thorough revision of what has so long been written in our standard 
textbooks on constitutional history. 

D. J. McDouGaLL 
The University of Toronto 


Huskisson and His Age. By C. R. Fay. London, New York, Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1951. Pp. xvi, 398. $7.50. 

Round about Industrial Britain, 1830-1860. By C. R. Fay. The Toronto 
Lectures. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. x, 227. $5.50. 


Proressor Fay is surely unique among British economic historians. No one 
else writes books with such a distinctive character. Rarely does he pursue 
the conventional method of treating a theme, and to those who have the 
pleasure of remembering him when he taught in Toronto during the twenties 
this fact comes as no surprise. He shies away from the the usual, not I think 
by a conscious design but by a kind of instinct. His mind balks at the 
accepted modes of intellectual procedure. His unusual and exuberant tem- 
perament carries him furiously over all the academic fences; he refuses to 
pass through the prescribed gates. The fact is fully illustrated in Huskisson 
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and His Age, which in plan and execution is singularly different from the 
customary biography. It begins with the details of the famous accident when 
Huskisson met his death at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and in twelve subsequent chapters proceeds to discuss varied 
aspects of Huskisson’s life, associations, and time. 

The chapters are arranged in two groups under the captions of “The Historical 
Approach” and “The Geographical Approach,” but this arrangement provides 
no decisive or clear guide to the material, since in the second part at any rate 
history and geography are found very happily together. Indeed the logic of 
the arrangement in the book as a whole is obscure, although the fact is likely 
to diminish little the illumination that a reader interested in the age will find 
in the many letters and miscellaneous facts culled by the author from his wide 
reading in the contemporary manuscripts. But obviously this is not a book 
for the undergraduate. It is likely to baffle anyone who is not familiar with 
the history of the time. Many of the chapters read like separate and erudite 
essays, standing by themselves in splendid isolation. The book suggests again 
the remark applied by Professor Fay’s friend, Maynard Keynes, to an earlier 
volume that “in its immense disorder there are the qualities of a work of art.” 
To the reader familiar with Professor Fay’s methods and style it will give its 
own special rewards, for it has ideas and is grounded in deep research. 

The book deals only incidentally with those major reforms which won for 
Huskisson a niche in the history of nineteenth century Britain. The author 
promises to treat these reforms in a second volume. 

Round about Industrial Britain, 1830-1860 is much more orthodox economic 
history. The substance of its ten chapters was given during October, 1950, in 
a special series of lectures in Toronto, which dealt with the technical aspects 
of industrial development. To bring out the major importance of technique 
in the period covered by the lectures Professor Fay obtained help from 
scholars in Britain who either had written or were writing special studies, 
such as (to name only four) E. I. Lewis on industrial invention, Asa Briggs 
on Birmingham, G. P. Jones on Sheffield, and T. M. Hodges on Merthyr Tydfil. 
This experiment in scholarly collaboration is a genuine success. The chapters 


of the book are an illuminating addition to our knowledge of industrial 
development in the period. 


The University of Toronto ALEXANDER BRADY 


The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-1919: Being Selections from the 
Private Diary and Correspondence of Field-Marshal the Earl Haig of 
Bemersyde, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., etc. Edited by Ropert Brake. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode [Toronto: Collins]. 1952. Pp. 384. $6.00. 


Tus book, which appeared thirty-four years after the 1918 armistice, is an 
important addition to the source material of the First World War. The late Earl 
Haig’s diary and other papers were used by Duff Cooper in writing his biography 
of the Field Marshal published in 1935-6, the diary was also used for the 
purposes of the British official history, and there are a few quotations from it 
in Urquhart’s life of Sir Arthur Currie; but this is the first time that a large 
selection of these records has actually been made available to the public. This 
volume, ably if cautiously edited by an Oxford scholar, presents “about one- 
fifth” of the enormous diary and a good many letters and memoranda written 
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by Haig and others. The documents printed deal chiefly with “Haig’s relations 
with the Crown, the Cabinet, the War Office, the Press, the Allies.” They are 
extremely interesting, for the Field Marshal wrote with great frankness. 

Some English reviewers have been perhaps unduly hard on Haig in con- 
nection with the revelations in this book. He said harsh things about a good 
many people, but sometimes they were justified. The extraordinary absence of 
confidence between British soldiers and British politicians in 1914-18 is grimly 
portrayed, to the extent that one is left reflecting that we were lucky to win 
the war; and not all the faults were on the soldiers’ side. An interesting point 
which emerges is the fact that King George V was a close ally of Haig’s, and 
it would seem that the King was instrumental in procuring the removal of 
French and the appointment of Haig in his place. Haig had many failings, 
but one can forgive him much in the light of one incident: his initiative in the 
crisis of March, 1918, when, finding that Pétain was crumbling, he immediately 
asked General Wilson and Lord Milner “to come to France in order to arrange 
that General Foch or some other determined General who would fight, should 
be given supreme control of the operations in France.” At Doullens on March 
26 it was Haig who recommended that Foch should co-ordinate the action of 
all the Allied armies on the western front. 

References of direct Canadian interest in the book are few but important. 
We get revealing glimpses of the growing autonomy of the dominions’ forces 
and the British reaction to it. Lord Derby wrote to Haig in November, 1917, 
that he was having “a great deal of trouble” with “the Colonial Forces,” 
particularly the Australians. “They look upon themselves, not as part and 
parcel of the English Army but as Allies beside us. . . .” In the crisis of the 
following spring Haig greatly resented the Canadians’ insistence upon fighting 
as a Corps and their objection to individual Canadian divisions being used 
to plug holes in the shaky Allied front. “Currie (Com. the Canadians) is 
suffering from a swollen head, Horne thinks. He lodged a complaint when I 
ordered the Canadian Division [sic] to be brought out of the line in order 
to support the front and take part in the battle elsewhere. . . . As a result, the 
Canadians are together holding a wide front near Arras, but they have not yet 
been in the battle!” (Horne, it is worth noting, had probably been nettled by 
Currie’s remark to him four days earlier, recorded by Urquhart, that some 
British troops had not fought well.) The problem here posed is a serious one— 
considerations of national autonomy versus the tactical advantage enjoyed by 
a commander who can use any portion of his force anywhere without con- 
sidering anything but the military situation. The Canadian answer has always 
been that Canadians fight best together—so national autonomy and military 
efficiency go hand in hand. Incidentally, there is no sign in these pages of 
that close personal relationship between Haig and Currie which Currie’s 
biographer believed existed. The book does confirm the successful Canadian 
objection to being placed under General Gough’s Fifth Army for the Pass- 
chendaele offensive. There are a number of other incidental references of 
which future Canadian historians must take account. Inevitably, one wonders 
whether still more material of this sort lies buried in the unpublished portions 
of the diary. 

C. P. Stacey 
Army Headquarters 
Ottawa 
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A History of the Crusades. Il. The Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Frankish 
East, 1100-1187. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge: At the University 
Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1952. Pp. xii, 523. 
$9.00 


TueErE is probably no way of presenting simply the history of the Crusaders’ 
States from the accession of Baldwin I to the fall of Jerusalem. It is a com- 
plicated story. In telling it Steven Runciman has, however, made clear what 
were the numerous factors involved which produced the intensely human 
drama of those years. 

There were the internal factors of geography, military and economic; of 
population with its various racial and religious groups and the ever pressing 
problem of inadequate manpower for war because the Franks could not raise 
enough male children. There was the economic and financial problem of the 
King of Jerusalem as he tried as ruler of a poor land to maintain authority over 
lords of wealthier lands. The Church had a disproportionate part of the wealth 
and land but contributed less than its share to defence. 

The country was feudally organized but baronial families tended to die out. 
The military organization evidently worked well; mobilizations were quick and 
effective. The author does not admire the Hospitallers or Templars, however. 
He considers them deficient in political intelligence and the Templars to have 
been frequently lacking in courage. The elective kingship tended to cramp the 
authority of the kings but on the whole they understood their task and gave 
effective leadership. 

External factors influencing the Crusaders’ States included the claim of the 
Eastern Emperor to authority over the northern ones. He himself was con- 
stantly embarrassed by the aggressiveness of the Turks in Anatolia. The un- 
willingness of most of the Franks to recognize the Eastern Empire as a 
Christian ally, and their attacks upon it, are shown in detail as causes con- 
tributing to the ultimate collapse of their own states. In this the author rejects 
the condemnatory representation of the Eastern Emperor's policies that 
originated with crusading chronicles and is still widely accepted. He gives 
details also of the political and dynastic moves in the Arab world and indicates 
how these affected the fortunes of the Frankish states, outre-mer. Egypt he 
shows to have been incompetent militarily but valuable for supplies and 
money. . 

The papacy played a surprisingly small part in the story of the Crusaders’ 
States. Popes were unable to put a stop to the quarrels of Western princes, and 
they did nothing to abate the aggression of the Italian Normans against the 
Eastern Empire. The Italian merchant states contributed necessary sea trans- 
port and naval strength on occasion but Runciman gives particulars of their 
exploiting policies and the brutal indiscipline of their ships’ crews. 

He offers a sympathetic appreciation of the second and third generation 
Franks in the East, and of their adaptation to Eastern ways and their own 
understanding of the means of survival. In this he differs from those historians 
who represent them as slack in war. 

This is a thorough and dispassionate study. One only wishes that the 
exhaustive genealogical trees appended to it had included dates. 

W. E. L. SmitH 
Queen’s University 
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German Nationalism: The Tragedy of a People: Extremism contra Liberalism 
in Modern German History. By Louis N. Snyper. Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Stackpole Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 321. $4.75. 


Tus is a study of aspects of German nationalism, viewed as an extreme form 
of that sentiment, as expressed in the writings and work of a variety of 
individuals, to which is added an introductory chapter on the German national 
character. Thus there are chapters on Jahn as illustrating nationalism in 
German pedagogy, the Grimm brothers as illustrating it in literature in their 
fairy tales, List in economics, H. von Gagern in politics, Wagner in music and 
art, Pastor Stoecker in religion, Langbehn and Alfred Rosenberg in “pseudo- 
philosophy,” Treitschke and others in historical writing, and others again in 
militarism. The figures are more or less familiar, and Professor Snyder is not 
seeking to add fresh material so much as to drive home an argument. Perhaps 
the final essay on Friedrich Meinecke, the well-known German historian, has 
most of freshness and originality in it since it draws on Meinecke’s earlier and 
more nationalist writings. The author writes clearly and vigorously, with 
ample reference and quotation. 

The general argument of the book is that there existed in German life and 
history a dualism, dichotomy, or polarity, which, when backed by the tradition 
of authoritarianism and the all-powerful state, and coloured by romanticism, 
led in the last century and a half to the cult of extreme nationalism that is 
illustrated by the writings of the individuals selected for portrayal. Yet Pro- 
fessor Snyder does not believe that “the German character is congenitally 
authoritarian,” or that “the line leading to German integral nationalism was 
absolutely clear and unchallenged as it ran through the course of the nineteenth 
century.” With all this we agree, and it might have been well, since the 
sub-title of the book is “Extremism contra Liberalism,” if examples of liberalism 
could have been included also. There is an obvious difficulty in choosing, 
under the various subject headings, individuals who best represent their topic, 
especially when (with some reason) major figures such as Bismarck are 
omitted. H. von Gagern, the President of the Frankfort Assembly of 1848, 
had too much liberalism in him to be a fair choice as the political representative 
of extremist nationalism, and the anti-semitic Stoecker was hardly an adequate 
representative of religion. There are one or two minor slips: it is a little hard 
on Spengler to make him attribute (p. 213) Lessing's play, Minna von 
Barnhelm to Goethe; and Bismarck did not make his outrageous remark about 
“outrooting” the Poles (p. 232) in a speech of 1886, but in a letter of much 
earlier date. 

The University of Toronto R. FLENLEY 


Bulwark of the West: Implications and Problems of NATO. By Anrtuur C. 
Turner. Contemporary Affairs, no. 24. Published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1953. Pp. vi, 106. $2.00. 


ALREapy, since this book was written, changes have taken place in some of 
the positions described in it. General Ridgway, for example, is no longer 
Supreme Commander in Western Europe, and Spain has been admitted into 
the strategic system of the North Atlantic, if not into the Treaty and the so- 
called Community. But it is one of the merits of Dr. Turner’s book that such 
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changes are provided for: he has enabled his readers to go on seeing the 
essential chameleon despite its swift variations in hue. Confronted with a 
volatile situation, he has assessed the pace of contemporary history with such 
skill that he almost manages to keep abreast of it. 

That is always the difficulty in discussing current affairs. The historian’s 
aversion to seeing his work grow quickly out of date is apt to turn him to 
antiquarianism, as the political scientist turns to history. Perhaps the solution 
is a technical one: use of the imperfect tense, a neat exercise in relativity, at 
which American writers of textbooks are adept in their closing chapters on 
the atomic age. Meanwhile, there is the need for public information as pro- 
vided by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs with its Contemporary 
Affairs Series, of which Dr. Turner's is the twenty-fourth. It is the product of 
group discussion within the Institute, put into form, with analysis and com- 
mentary, by the author. 

The result is a very useful résumé of the politics of NATO’s beginnings and 
growth as a potentially more effective alternative to a United Nations Organiza- 
tion neutralized, as a means to promote general security, by disagreement 
among the great powers. The military aspects are set aside as being technical 
and obscure, the economic are left for separate study. The political treatment 
from the genesis to the future of NATO, though written from the point of 
view of a convinced internationalist, does not avoid the difficulties involved in 
the most resistant of nationalist separatisms—the political. As internationalists, 
politicians are much more inhibited than businessmen and soldiers: hence the 
good in such a work of popular education as this one. The complexity of the 
Organization, its relation to European unity, to the Commonwealth, to the 
United States, and its validity as a regional grouping are deftly examined; and 
notwithstanding all the complexities, we are led to the conclusion that NATO 
and the “Atlantic Community” seem actually to belong to new categories of 
political science likely to transcend the race’s ruinous imprisonment in the 
national sovereign state. The texts of the Treaty and the Greece-Turkey pro- 
tocol complete a helpful and a hopeful book. 


Eric HARRISON 
Queen’s University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


La Baie James: trois cents ans dhistoire, militaire, économique, missionaire. 
Par Scour Paut-Emme. Préface de Mgr ALEXANDRE VACHON. Ottawa: 


Maison-mére des Sceurs Grises de la Croix. 1952. Pp. 313. $3.50. 
Despire a short essay in the opening chapters into the economic and military 
history of Hudson Bay during the Ancien Régime, La Baie James is essentially 
an account of the Roman Catholic missions in the James Bay country. In some 
respects it would have been better had Sister Paul-Emile condensed the first 
few chapters. They contribute little to our knowledge of the area and un- 
fortunately perpetuate errors which might have been avoided had the authoress 
been content to consult more standard secondary works and not relied so 
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uncritically upon contemporary accounts. Radisson and Groseilliers would not 
then have appeared as among the first overland visitors to James Bay. 

But when Sister Paul-Emile writes about the Catholic missions, she writes 
with authority. The story of the evangelization of the Indians of James Bay by 
the Oblates and the blessed work of the Grey Nuns in the education of 
children and care of the sick in that remote region of Canada is one which has 
not been told before. The general outlines may appear familiar, the hardships, 
the trials, and the indomitable courage of the missionaries, but the details are 
new and the story is inspiring. Covering, as it does, the missions of Albany, 
Attawapiskat, Winsk, Severn, Fort George, Vieux Comptoir, Rupert’s House, 
Eastmain, and Moosonee, the narrative tends to bump along rather than to 
run smoothly; and one cannot help but feel that some of the problems of 
mission work among the Indians might have been dealt with more objectively 
and more profoundly. The final chapter is a statement of the missionary prob- 
lem as it exists today. It is an interesting chapter and poses several problems 
of significance to the workers in the mission field, including, among others, the 
questions of religious as against neutral (or government) hospitals and schools, 
and competition between the Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 


GeorceE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Etude sur les écrits de Saint Jean de Brébeuf. Vol. Il. Par René LATOURELLE. 
Studii Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, X. Montréal: Les Editions 
de l'Immaculée-Conception. 1953. Pp. 271. $3.00. 


Fr. LaTouRELLE’s book is the second of his two volumes on the writings of 
St. Jean de Brébeuf. It contains a number of letters written by Brébeuf between 
1631 and 1648, together with the author’s useful comments and footnotes. 
Where necessary, the letters have been translated into French from the 
original Latin. The letters are followed by several fragments preserved by 
Fr. Ragueneau from Brébeuf’s spiritual journal. Here the author is at his best. 
Introductory remark: and footnotes do not reveal a writer however much they 
clarify the subject. Fr. Latourelle’s chapter on “Brébeuf, mystic and martyr” 
develops an aspect of Brébeuf’s character all too unfamiliar to the lay historian; 
it also shows Fr. Latourelle as a writer of concise and readable prose. The 
book concludes with two short Huron texts and their French translations. One 
of these is “Iesous Ahatonnia,” which was translated into English and pub- 
lished under the title of “The First Canadian Christmas Carol” by J. E. 
Middleton in 1927. Unfortunately Fr. Latourelle gives us nothing more than 
we already know about the origin of this pleasing hymn. 

There is little that this reviewer can add to what he has already written 
about the first volume of Brébeuf’s writings (CANADIAN HistoricaL REvIEw, 
XXXIII, 286), except to say that Fr. Latourelle maintains the high standard 
of scholarship evident in the earlier volume. This book, like its predecessor, is 
a document of the first importance for any study of Brébeuf and the early 
Canadian missions. The index for both volumes appears in this book. 


GerorceE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 
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Filles de joie ou filles du roi: étude sur Témigration féminine en Nouvelle- 
France. Par Gustave Lanctot. Montréal: Les Editions Chantecler Ltée. 
1952. Pp. 230. $2.25. 


Most readers will surely agree that Dr Lanctot has made his case. The 
Canadian tradition is confirmed against the literary French tradition that the 
assisted immigration of women to New France in the 1660’s was successfully 
guarded and supervised; the girls were of good character. Their later vital 
statistics show them also to have been women of good health and good will. 

Sometimes, and occasionally recently, controversial historians in Canada 
tend to overstate their case. In restoring to good repute an ancient Canadian 
the sculptor chips off some irregular flakes of truth as well as the lying foreign 
matter; in challenging the high repute of some other it would often be 
sufficient to round out the figure with some humanity which would leave the 
statue, but in better proportion. To make an argued case in history is a touchy 
matter when dealing with human character. 

Dr Lanctot indeed pursues his reiterated argument to the very end and his 
conclusion is absolute. He fulfils the concomitant duty to show when, where, 
and how the slanderous myth arose. But in a work that must have arisen out 
of a deep irritation and which pursues a moral and pious end (justice to some 
hundreds of Canadian mothers) the author has, I believe, kept his tone within 
the bounds of a convincing restraint. I doubt that the distinguished con- 
temporaries whom he characteristically challenges by name and reference will 
greatly differ. In any case it is a polished example of a long-maintained and 
closely argued piece of historical research. 


The University of Western Ontario H. M. Tomas 


Authentic Letters from Upper Canada. Including an account of Canadian 
Field Sports. By THomas WitLt1AM Macratu; the whole edited by the 
REVEREND THomas Rapc iF; illustrated by Samue Lover and introduced 
by JAMEs JoHN TALMAN. Pioneer Books. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 207. $3.00. 


Tuts book, which was first printed in 1833, and has not been reprinted until 
now, describes the experiences of two families of Irish gentlefolk who came 
to Upper Canada shortly before 1833, and settled on the land. The original 
edition is not particularly scarce; but the book gives such a vivid and vivacious 
account of pioneer life in Upper Canada a hundred and twenty years ago 
that one must admit it was worth reprinting. 

Dr. Talman, who is an authority on the early literature of Upper Canada, 
contributes to the volume an interesting and useful introduction. In this intro- 
duction, he gives a fairly full account of the Radcliff family, which settled in 
Adelaide Township; but says little about the Magrath family, which settled 
at Erindale, west of Toronto. This is unfortunate, for the Magrath family 
were among the most interesting settlers in the country about Toronto; and it 
should not have been difficult to find out about them. They are all buried in 
the churchyard at Erindale. 

The book is attractively printed, and contains reproductions of the illus- 
trations by Samuel Lover in the original edition. 


The University of Toronto W. S. WaLLAcE 
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Patriotes de 1837-1838. Par Arcmprus FAuTEux. Montréal: Les Editions des 
Dix. Pp. 433. 


Tus volume (prepared for publication by M. Félix Leclerc) presents some of 
the more finished notes which the late Dr Fauteux gathered from time to time 
on 2,300 patriotes. This work covers 473 names. Many humble people are 
raised to a position in history of which they would have been very proud; for 
several better-known names there are corrections and supplements to existing 
knowledge. There is, except by implication, no statement of the acts of these 
people in the risings; this is not a narrative but a biographical dictionary. 
None the less M. Leclerc prefaces the notices with a succinct summary of the 
facts of the two risings in Lower Canada. Never has a chronicler been so 
“objective” on so warm a subject. 

One wonders to what extent these names are a typical cross-section of all 
those who actually did something in the movement. Some names are here by 
the fortuitous record of the proceedings under the Rebellion Losses Act. And 
presumably some of the minor figures, less articulate, with no claims, no proud 
kin, are omitted, leaving this list disproportionately heavy on the side of the 
literate and conspicuous. The actual livelihood of several of these young men 
cannot be certainly stated. But within these limits a brief analysis may be 
made. 

Apparently not more than 220 (well under half the total names) were 
actual farmers or lads still living on the farm. Nearly ninety were professional 
men, including eighteen practising barristers and at least thirty notaries. The 
place of doctors was not merely among the leaders, for no fewer than thirty-one 
are listed here. Fifty-eight of these particular patrictes called themselves 
merchants and about sixty professed a trade, besides sixteen clerks and ten 
“labourers.” Of the thirty-three apparently of English speech, seventeen were 
either Americans or had recent United States associations. 

H. M. THomMas 
The University of Western Ontario 


Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army in the Develop- 
ment of the Northwest, 1815-1860. By Francis Paut Prucua. Madison: 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1953. Pp. xvi, 264. $4.00. 


Tus careful study deals with the “non-military services” of the United States 
Army in “present-day Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and northern Illinois” 
between the War of 1812 and the Civil War. It emphasizes—occasionally, per- 
haps, overemphasizes—the civilizing role of the American frontier garrisons. It 
would be possible to draw analogies with the activities of the more remote 
British garrisons in Canada at the same period and those of the North-West 
Mounted Police somewhat later. The book however has little direct relationship 
to Canadian affairs. Such activities as the United States Army’s attempts to 
curb the operations of the Red River hunt south of the border are not included. 
More relevant to Canadian history is a paper by Mr. Prucha published in the 
winter number of Military Affairs, 1952, “Distribution of Regular Army Troops 
before the Civil War.” 

C. P. STACEY 
Army Headquarters 
Ottawa 
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Canon Cody of St. Paul's Church. By Wit1am C. Wuite. Foreword by 
Freperick H. Witxinson. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 220. 
$4.00. 


Tus is not a complete biography. As the title suggests, it deals mainly with 
Dr. Cody’s career in the church which under his distinguished ministry became 
a cathedral in all but name. Writing as a life-long friend, Bishop White in- 
dulges the hope that pending “an adequate Life and Letters . . . this sketch 
may have some value in keeping alive the precious memories in many a heart 
touched by his gracious influence.” 

Within this area the book is well documented. Digests of sermons and 
addresses, friendly letters, complimentary resolutions, and press reports are 
quoted at length and tidily disposed in six chapters, one for each decade, set 
between a prologue and an epilogue. Only rarely does the author permit 
himself a subjective note, such as the opinion that Dr. Cody would not have 
been happy in the See of Manchester which was open to him since “The 
restrictions to freedom of action in the Church through State connection would 
trouble him greatly, and he would miss that breezy democracy which 
characterizes the Church in Canada.” 

His intervention in Ontario politics as Minister of Education is dealt with 
very briefly, and his later opportune incursion on the eve of a general election 
is not mentioned. Rather more attention is paid to his services to the provincial 
University as one of the seven (not eight) commissioners in 1905, chairman 
of the Board of Governors, President, and finally Chancellor. The phrase 
“under a new ruling” (p. 170) as explaining his failure to be re-elected 
chancellor in 1947 may raise some eyebrows. The restricted purpose of the 
author precludes any statement or estimate of his policies either as Minister or 
President. 

Several fine illustrations, all of St. Paul’s, are distributed through the book, 
and the frontispiece is an excellent likeness of Dr. Cody. It is a handsome 
book and a fitting tribute to a Canadian of remarkable gifts and influence. 


C. B. Sissons 
Victoria College 


Ink on My Fingers. By J. H. Cranston. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. 
Pp. x, 188. $4.00. 


In the last years of his life, J. H. Cranston wrote a pleasant and gentle book of 
reminiscences which was going through the press when he died in 1952. The 
result is the present volume, chiefly of concern to journalists and to newspaper 
readers interested in knowing men who stand behind the by-lines familiar to 
them. The bulk of Mr. Cranston’s fifty years in newspaper work was spent 
on the Toronto Star, and it was with that paper and its staff that the volume is 
chiefly concerned. The anecdotes are endless, varied, and entertaining. 
Serious students of the press, however, will find food for thought in the 
vivid light thrown by Mr. Cranston’s memoirs on the methods which were 
used in Toronto to create a rich newspaper of mass circulation. The Star was 
launched as a struggling venture in a highly competitive field. It rose to the 
top in terms of circulation and prosperity through the ability of the late 
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J. A. Atkinson and Mr. H. C. Hindmarsh who is still active in the organization. 
Mr. Cranston, with almost unrivalled intimacy of knowledge, describes their 
modus operandi, together with sidelights on their personnel practices which 
appear, at this distance in time, to have been often both unpleasant and un- 
necessary. This is one part of the story of the Toronto Star which may be 
said to have permanent value for students of the press. The other part belongs 
to Mr. Hindmarsh, whose memoirs would be an interesting complement to 
those of his old associates. 


G. V. FERGUSON 
Montreal 


Travel and Discovery in the Renaissance, 1420-1620. By Bots PENROSE. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders & Co. Ltd.]. 1952. Pp. xvi, 369. $5.00. 


Mr. Penrose set himself the task of providing what has hitherto been lacking, 
a single volume account in English of the most important period of exploration, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He has adequately filled the gap between 
Beazley’s The Dawn of Modern Geography (which deals in three volumes with 
the age of land exploration in the classical and mediaeval time up to 1420) 
and Heawood’s A History of Geographical Discovery in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (which describes the work of explorers after the Great 
Age of Discovery had petered out and which includes, in particular, the 
activities of the French in North America, of the Russians in North and 
Central Asia, the “unveiling of the Pacific,” and the beginnings of scientific 
exploration in the latter part of the eighteenth century). The exploration in 
the period covered by this book is vastly more important than that described by 
both Beazley and Heawood. It includes the work of the Portuguese pioneers, of 
the Spanish Conquistadores, of Drake and the English seafarers, of the first 
French venturers in North America, and of the Dutch expansion in the east, a 
period of exploration which changed the whole course of human history. 

Mr. Penrose’s book is largely restricted to narratives of travel and discovery; 
but he includes as much of the story of the work of the empire-builders as is 
necessary to make his tale of exploration intelligible. He does not concern 
himself with the reverse side of the picture, the tremendous effects which 
explorations had on European society, and so has been able to devote himself 
the more fully to his particular task. The result is that his accounts of 
voyages and travels are full and interesting. 

The book includes a chapter on the means by which the great discoveries 
were made possible through improvements in map-making, seamanship, naviga- 
tion, and shipbuilding; and it concludes with a useful chapter on the geo- 
graphical literature of the Renaissance period. Delightfully illustrated, and 
written in a pleasant narrative style, this book is not only an essential text 
for courses on the Renaissance and on the expansion of Europe, it is also good 
reading for the non-specialist. 

R. A. PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada 
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Liberalism as a Force in History: Lectures on Aspects of the Liberal Tradition. 
By Paut Wax.Lace Gates, HELEN Maup Cam, Hajo Hoxsorn. Edited by 
CuesTeR McA. DestLer. Henry Wells Lawrence Memorial Lectures, III. 
New London, Conn.: Connecticut College. 1953. Pp. 52. Cloth, $2.00, 
paper, $1.25. 

Grourep under this rather generic title, three distinguished historians have 

brought together lectures of considerable interest. Perhaps Hajo Holborn’s 

discussion of “The Reasons for the Failure of the Paris Peace Settlement” fits 
least happily into the trilogy. As a concise study of the neglect of the social 
and economic factors which might have brought into being “a liberal world 
economy” and a more enlightened settlement of eastern and southeastern 

Europe's special problems, it is admirable. As a reminder that nothing is so 

generally stultifying as the attempt to return to a pre-revolutionary state once 

a profound intellectual and political revolution has occurred, it is useful. But 

it does not have the same positive points to make as do the papers “From 

Individualism to Collectivism in American Land Policy” by Paul Gates, and 

“Representative Institutions in England and Europe in the Fifteenth Century 

in Relation to Later Developments” by Helen Cam. Professor Gates records 

briefly but with ample illustration the replacement of nineteenth century 

“democratic individualism” by twentieth century “democratic collectivism,” 

that is to say, how the ceaieuediine lands and resources of the United States 

came eventually into the hands of public authority. At a time when this 
achievement may be in some danger of destruction, this particular essay seems 
of great interest. Miss Cam concentrates on the English Parliament, showing 
to what extent it differed from continental assemblies, and how, even if 

(despite its established position at the close of the fifteenth century) it was 

still “not a good risk,” it met the needs of the sixteenth century as adequately 

as did other organs of government, and rendered the liberal successes of the 
seventeenth to twentieth centuries possible. 


Joun C. Carans 


The University of Toronto 
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PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MarcareET JEAN Houston 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue d’histoire de l Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” Part I, English-Canadian Letters, published each April, Part II, 
French- and New-Canadian Letters, published each July. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Amery, Jutian. A Conservative View of the Commonwealth (Political Quarterly, 
XXIV (2), April-June, 1953, 167-80). 

Cioucn, Owen, ed. Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire 
Parliaments. London, Toronto: Butterworth & Co. Ltd. 1952. Pp. 298. $5.00. 

Gusson, JaMes A. The Queen’s Realms (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI 
(6), June, 1953, 221-6). A discussion of “the present nature and organization of 
the Queen’s Realms and Territories.” 

Hewitt, D. J. The Control of Delegated Legislation. Sydney, London, Toronto: 
Butterworth & Co. Ltd. 1953. Pp. 195. $7.50. A discussion of the doctrine of 
ultra vires in relation to the legislative powers of the executive government, with 
special reference to Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. 

MansercuH, Nicuotas. The Commonwealth at the Queen’s Accession (International 
Affairs, XXIX (3), July, 1953, 277-91). The place of the Crown in the Common- 
wealth as indicated by the Queen’s titles. 

Purmurs, O. Hoop. The Constitutional Law of Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth. London: Sweet & Maxwell [Toronto: Carswell]. 1952. Pp. 826. $8.00. 
Revised and enlarged edition of Constitutional Law of Great Britain, the British 
Empire and Commonwealth (1946). 


If. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Atlantic Alliance: NATO’s Role in the Free World. A report by a Chatham House 
Study Group; preface by Lord Branp. London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1952. Pp. x, 172. $1.50. 

Canada, Department of External Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 1952-53. 
Conference Series 1953, no. 1. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. xii, 114. 50c. 

Héroux, Maurice. Le Canada et la défense de I'Empire: 1867-1914 (Action 
universitaire, XIX (4), 1953, 18-31). 

Roussin, M. Evolution of the Canadian Attitude towards the Inter-American System 
(American Journal of International Law, XLVII, April, 1953, 296-300). 

Savarp, Avrrep. Relations commerciales du Canada avec |’Amérique latine 
( Relations, XIII (154), oct. 1953, 263-5). 

Smrrx, Watpo E. L. What Time the Tempest: An Army Chaplain’s Story. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. x, 305. $4.00. An account of Professor Smith’s 
experiences as an army chaplain in World War II. 

Sowarp, F. H. The Changing Relations of Canada and the United States since the 
Second World War (Pacific Historical Review, XXII (2), May, 1953, 155-68). 
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Dil. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Care.ess, J. M. S. Canada: A Story of Challenge. British Commonwealth Series, II. 
Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited]. 1953. Pp. xvi, 417. $3.50. See p. 354. 

PENTLAND, H. C. Further Observations on Canadian Development (C.J.E.P.S., 
XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 403-10). 

Stacey, C. P. Introduction to the Study of Military History for Canadian Students. 
Third edition, enlarged and revised. Ottawa: Directorate of Military Training, 
Army Headquarters. 1953. Pp. vi, 128. To be reviewed later. 

VeyreT, Paut. La Population du Canada. Université de Grenoble, Publications de 


la Faculté des Lettres, 7. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. 161. 
Frs. 500. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

Donwortu, ALBERT D. Why Columbus Sailed. New York: Exposition Press. 1953. 
Pp. 250. $3.00. 

Gopgsout, ARCHANGE. Louis Jolliet et son dernier historien (Culture, XIV (3), 
sept. 1953, 223-46). 

KyELGAARD, Jim. The Explorations of Pére Marquette. Illustrations by STEPHEN J. 
Voorutes. New York: Random House. 1951. Pp. x, 181. $1.50. 

Roguesrune, R. La Rogue ve. L’Acte de baptéme de Jacques Cartier (R.H.A.F., 
VII (2), sept. 1953, 293-5). 

Sxetton, R. A. Explorers’ Maps: I, The North-East Passage; II, The North-West 
Passage, Frobisher to Parry (Geographical Magazine, XXVI (3), July, 1958, 
119-31; XXVI (4), Aug., 1953, 192-205). 

(3) New France 

Dave.tuy, Marre-Ciame. Le Drame de la recrue de 1653 (R.H.A.F., VII (2), 
sept. 1953, 157-70). 

DescHaMps, Husert. Les Méthodes et les doctrines coloniales de la France (de 
XVIe siécle a nos jours). Paris: Armand Colin. 1953. Pp. 222. Frs. 260. 

Frecautt, Guy. La Guerre de Sept Ans et la civilisation canadienne-frangaise 
(R.H.A.F., VII (2), sept. 1953, 183-206). 

Jacoss, WirtBur R. A Message to Fort William Henry: An Incident in the French 
and Indian War (Huntington Library Quarterly, XVI (4), Aug., 1953, 371-80). 

TmLBERG, FrepERICK. Washington’s Stockade at Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania 
History, XX (3), July, 1953, 240-57). Through the use of archaeological methods 
and documentary evidence, the location of the original stockade and trenches used 
during the Seven Years’ War has been determined. 


(4) British North America before 1867 

DureBvreE, BERNARD. Encore a propos des Patriotes (Revue de [Université Laval, 
VIII (1), sept. 1953, 41-8). 

CoLeaTe, Witt1aM. William Osgoode, Chief Justice (Canadian Bar Review, 
March, 1953, 270-94). 

Perkins, Braprorp, ed. Lord Hawkesbury and the Jay-Grenville Negotiations 
( Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XL (2), Sept., 1953, 291-304). 

SécuIn, Rosert-LioneL. Questions et réponses 4 propos des Patriotes (Revue de 
l'Université Laval, VIII (1), sept. 1953, 32-40). 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Doucias, MonreatH. Welfare and Redistribution: Economic Implications of the 
Redistributive Processes Involved in Canadian Social Welfare Policies (C.J.E.P.S., 
XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 316-25). 
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Francis, ANNE. Canada’s Slavic Seasoning (Geographical Magazine, XXVI (2), 
June, 1953, 84~7). An account of Ukrainian Canadians. 

Gérin-Lajor, Paut. En marge de l’enquéte provinciale sur les problémes constitu- 
tionnels (Relations, XIII (149), mai 1953, 118-20; XIII (150), juin 1953, 149-52; 
XIII (151), juillet 1953, 183-5; XIII (152), adut 1953, 208-11). The four articles 
in the series are entitled: “Origines de nos problémes constitutionnels et fiscaux 
actuels,” “Les Recommandations de la Commission Sirois et les accords fiscaux,” 
“Critique des accords fiscaux actuels,” and “Impasse ou bifurcation dans lhistoire 
du Canada.” 

Hutcuison, Bruce. Mackenzie King and the “Revolt” of the Army (Maclean’s, 
LXVI (10), May 15, 1953, 20, 57-8). 

MARSHALL, HERBERT. The Role of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the Post-war 
World (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 281-90). 

O’ConnE.LL, M. P. The Ideas of Henri Bourassa (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 
361-76). 

Rumitty, Rosert. Henri Bourassa: la vie publique d'un grand canadien. Montréal: 
Les Editions Chantecler Ltée. 1953. Pp. 792. $6.75. 

SAALHEIMER, MANFRED. Canadian Group Relations and the Law: Progress Report 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1953. Information and Comment, Social and Economic 
Studies, no. 14. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congress. 1953. Pp. 13 (mimeo.). 

Warnes, W. J. Dominion-Provincial Financial Arrangements: An Examination of 
Objectives (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 304-15). 

Warp, Norman. The Redistribution of 1952 (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (3), Aug., 1953, 
341-60). 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Bmp, Witt R. To Love & to Cherish. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 309. 
$3.50. A novel set against the background of the American Revolution and the 
Loyalist migration to Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 

BLAKELEY, Puyuuis R. Writing History in the Archives (Maritime Library Associ- 
ation Bulletin, XVII (2), winter, 1953, 21-7; XVII (4), summer, 1953, 63-7). 
The author describes her experiences during the preparation of her book, The 
Story of Nova Scotia. 

MacDona.p, Davi. The Cursed Stones of Louisburg (Maclean’s, LXVI (10), May 
15, 1953, 24-5, 33, 35-7). A review of the historical background of Louisburg, and 
a description of its present condition. 

——— How FX Saved the Maritimes (Maclean’s, LXVI (11), June 1, 1953, 24-5, 
69-70, 72-3). An account of the Antigonish Movement. 

——— Nova Scotia’s Strangest Son (Maclean’s, LXVI (7), April 1, 1953, 22, 30, 32, 
34, 37). An article on the part played by Joseph Howe in Nova Scotian politics. 

PATTERSON, FRANK H. Mary Dickson. Truro, N.S.: Truro Printing & Publishing 
Company Limited. 1952. Pp. 60. A biography which combines “an extraordinary 
number of facts about the early history of Colchester County and the part 


played in the life of the Province by two of its leading families—the Dicksons and 
the Archibalds.” 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Désy, Jean. Le Francais dans la vie canadienne (Revue de [Université Laval, 
VIII (1), sept. 1953, 20-31). 

Fapre-SurveYER, E. Le Tour du bloc (Amérique frangaise, XI (4), juill.-adut 1953, 
46-50). Reminiscences relating to a section of Montreal. 

Greeninc, W. E. North Shore Naturalist (The Beaver, outfit 284, Sept., 1953, 
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22-5). “Comte Henri de Puyjalon was one of the first to study the wildlife and 
natural resources along the north shore of the Saint Lawrence River and Gulf.” 
Kirrson, Antuur. Berthier: hier et aujourd'hui. Berthierville, Qué.: chez l’auteur. 
1953. Pp. 120. 





(3) The Province of Ontario 

Brown, L. Carson. Cobalt Blooms Again (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVII 
(1), July, 1953, 24-35). History and present condition of an Ontario mining 
town. 

Frontier Air Base (Sylva, IX (4), July-Aug., 1953, 3-12). An account of Remi Lake 
Air Base in Northern Ontario. 

Jarvis, Jutta. Three Centuries of Robinsons: The Story of a Family. Toronto: 
Privately printed. 1953. Pp. vi, 170, vi. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Joyaux, Georces J., trans. A Frenchman Views Sault Ste Marie (Michigan History, 
XXXVII (1), March, 1953, 42-52). A translation of part of L. de Cotton’s A 
travers le Dominion et les Etats-Unis (Paris, 1889). 

McAreE, J. V. Cabbagetown Store. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 113. 
$2.50. Reminiscences of the author’s boyhood in Toronto. 

Witson, ANN. Historic Sites in London Women’s Institute Convention Area. St. 
Mary’s, Ont.: The author, R.R. 6. 1953. Pp. 17 (mimeo.). Free to W.I. branches 
in the area. 

——— The History of Blanshard in Review. St. Mary’s, Ont.: St. Mary’s Journal Argus. 
1953. Pp. 111. $2.00. 

Wu:son, ANN and Morton, Mrs. HarMon, comps. The History of North Middlesex 

District Women’s Institutes, 1903-1950. St. Mary’s, Ont. 1953. Pp. 32. 25c. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Baker, J. O. A Medical Man from Glengarry and Stormont (Calgary Associate 
Clinic, Historical Bulletin, XVIII (1), May, 1953, 7-16; XVIII (2), Aug., 1953, 
1-12). An Alberta doctor describes his experiences in the West in the early years 
of the century. 

Beatriz, Earte. The Last of the Angry Editors (Maclean's, LXVI (15), Aug. 1, 
1953, 22-4, 26, 28-30). An article on the late John W. Dafoe of the Winnipeg 
Free Press. 

Berry, Geratp L. Fort Whoop-up and the Whisky Traders (Alberta Historical 
Review, I (2), July, 1953, 6-11). 

CarruTHERS, C.. The Barr Colony: A Fifth Canadian Assembly (Alberta Historical 
Review, I (2), July, 1953, 16-25). An account of the first settlers to the Lloyd- 
minster area of Alberta. 

Eccieston, WitFrm. The South Saskatchewan River Project (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, XLVI (6), June, 1953, 232-43). 

LEVEILLE-PEPIN, Mme W. Corneie. Histoire de Saint-Paul, Alberta, 1896-1951. 
N.p. 1952. Pp. 184. 

Suave, Harry. The Bells of the Turret Twain (The Beaver, outfit 284, Sept., 1953, 
42-4). The background of Whittier’s poem of the Canadian West, “The Red 
River Voyageur.” 

Spry, GRAHAM. Economic Changes in the Canadian Prairie Provinces (International 
Affairs, XXIX (3), July, 1953, 309-15). 

Tatsot, Percy R. The Horse in Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, I (2), July, 
1953, 12-15). 

Tassie, ADOLPHINE, in collaboration with C. S. Howarp. Prairie Surveys and a 
Prairie Surveyor (Canadian Banker, LX (2), spring, 1953, 53-75). Mrs. Tassie 
tells of the survey and settlement of the Canadian Northwest, to which her father 
William Pearce (1848-1930) made an important contribution. 

Vicxers, Curis. The Assiniboines of Manitoba (Papers Read before the Historical 

and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (8), 1953, 40-6). 
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Woop, Kerry. Sanctuary (Country Guide, April, 1953, 11, 41). A wild life 
sanctuary in the Gaetz Lakes district. 

Yuzyx, Paut. The First Ukrainians in Manitoba (Papers Read before the Historical 
and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (8), 1953, 30-9). 

(5) The Province of British Columbia 

Carter, NEAL M. and MELVILLE, ALAN. The Southgate Adventure (Canadian 
Alpine Journal, XXXVI, 1953, 105-14). A trip of exploration of Mounts Gilbert 
and Raleigh in the lower Coast Range, B.C. 

Frucx, A. F. Early Days on Saltspring Island (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XV (8, 4), July-Oct., 1951, 161-202). 

Hawrtuorn, Harry B., ed. The Doukhobors of British Columbia: Report of the 
Doukhobor Committee. Vancouver: University of British Columbia. 1952. Pp. x, 
$42. 

Henpricks, STERLING B. The Northern Monashees (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
XXXVI, 1953, 101-4). The exploration of mountains in northern British Col- 
umbia. 

Karcuer, Pr. A New Shangri-la for Climbers (Canadian Alpine Journal, XXXVI, 
1953, 73-9). The first ascent of peaks in the Mummery Group, B.C. 

Mutcu, Tuomas A. Some Climbs on the Coast Range (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
XXXVI, 1953, 115-20). An account of mountain climbing in an area of unnamed 
and unclimbed peaks. 

Ropinson, Peter. In the Northern Purcells, 1952 (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
XXXVI, 1953, 87-100). A trip of exploration of the Purcell Divide, B.C. 

SAYWELL, Joun Tupper. Labour and Socialism in British Columbia: A Survey of 
Historical Development before 1903 (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XV 
(3, 4), July-Oct., 1951, 129-50). 

(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 

Botyarp, DupLtey W. The Yale Logan Expedition (Canadian Alpine Journal, 
XXXVI, 1953, 40-53). An expedition to the Logan Mountains, Northwest Terri- 
tories, in 1952. 

GutsELL, B. Dawson City (Geographical Bulletin, no. 3, 1953, 23-86). 

Hane, F. Kennetu. Baird of Baffin (McGill News, XXXIV (3), summer 1953, 
8-10). The work of Lieut.-Col. P. D. Baird, Director of the Montreal Office of the 
Arctic Institute of North America. 

Mountevans, Admiral Lord. Arctic Solitudes. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. Pp. 159, with maps and illustrations. $4.50. Brief accounts of the explora- 
tions of the North. 

Pearson, L. B. Canada’s Northern Horizon (Foreign Affairs, XXXI (4), July, 1953, 
581-91). The Canadian Arctic as a vital area of defence and development. 


ReyNnotps, Grsson. The King Peak-Yukon Expedition 1952 (Canadian Alpine 
Journal, XXXVI, 1953, 20-39). 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Barrp, Norman B. Educational Finance and Administration for Ontario. Toronto: 
Ontario College of Education, Department of Educational Research. 1952. Pp. vi, 
33. 50c. 

Borie, Grorce. Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 1953. Pp. xiv, 234. $3.00. Biography of Father James Tompkins, and his part 
in the adult education movement in Nova Scotia. 

Eskimo Education (Food for Thought, XIII (7), April, 1953, 7-11). 

Joy, Frorence. A New Research Centre in Montreal (Food for Thought, XIII (8), 
May-June, 1953, 24-6). The Research Centre in Human Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Montreal. 

Parker, E. D. Pioneer Trails in Education between the Lakes (Papers Read before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (8), 1953, 5-14). The 
experiences of a public school inspector in a pioneer area of Manitoba. 
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Rweout, E. Brock. Statutory Bases for Participation by Municipal Councils and 
Other Local-Government Agencies in the Organization, Administration, and 
Financing of Education in the Province of Saskatchewan. Educational Research 
Series, 24. Toronto: Ontario College of Education, Department of Educational 
Research. 1952. Pp. 70 (mimeo.). 50c. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Universities in 
Adult Education. Problems in Education, 4. Paris: UNESCO [Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press]. 1952. Pp. 172. $2.25. Contents include “University Extension 
Education in Canada” by E. A. Corbett, pp. 62-127. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


PANNETON, GEORGES et MAGNAN, ANTONIO. Le Diocése de Trois-Riviéres, 1852-1952: 
biographies sacerdotales, organisation diocésaine, notes historiques. Trois-Riviéres: 
Editions du Bien Public. 1953. Pp. 381. 

St. Philip’s Church, Etobicoke, Ontario (Canadian Churchman, LXXX (11), June 4, 
1953, 176). 

ScuNiTTKIND, Dana ARNOLD (Dana Thomas, pseud.). Crusaders for God. New 
York: Wyn [Toronto: Copp Clark]. 1952 Pp. vii, 340. $5.00. Contents include 
“First Lady of the Klondike, Charlotte Selina Bompas,” “Miracle Doctor of 
Labrador, Wilfred T. Grenfell,” and “Explorer of the Mississippi, Jacques Mar- 
quette.” 

Spriccs, Erste HELENA. Pioneers of the New World: Stories of Christian Founders 
of Canada and the U.S.A. Illustrated by H. W. Whanslaw. Wallington, Surrey, 
Eng.: Religious Education Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 136, illus. 

WestcaTe, Harrison Parmer. St. John’s Church, Sandwich, Windsor, Ontario, 
1802-1952: The Beginnings of the Anglican Church in the Western District: A 


Goodly Heritage. Windsor: The author, 3288 Sandwich St. W. 1952. Pp. 85, 
illus. $2.25 


VOI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Canada, Department of External Affairs, Information Division. Sources of Informa- 
tion on Canada: A Selected List. Reference Papers, no. 67. Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer. 1953. Pp. 14. 

Dave.tuy, Marie-Ciame. Bibliographie de la Société de Notre-Dame de Montréal 
(1639-1663) et de ses membres, accompagnée de notes historiques et critiques 
(R.H.A.F., V (1), juin 1951, 189-48; V (2), sept. 1951, 298-307; V (3S), déc. 
1951, 445-60; V (4), mars 1952, 603-16; VI (1), juin 1952, 146-50; VI (2), 
sept. 1952, 297-305; VI (3), déc. 1952, 458-63; VI (4), mars 1953, 595-605). 

Ketiey, A. R. The Archives of the Church of England in the Diocese of Quebec 
(B.R.H., LIX (2), avril-mai-juin 1953, 91-104). 

H., C. S. Banking Bibliography (Canadian Banker, LX (2), spring, 1953, 26-7). 
Some books dealing with the beginnings and development of Canadian banking. 

Kuck, G.-A. Bibliographie: Louis Fréchette (R.H.A.F., VII (1), juin 1953, 182-46). 
A bibliography of the manuscripts, letters, books, and articles of Louis Fréchette, 
and a list of works on Fréchette and his time. 

McChioy, T. R., comp. Fur-Trade Biographies: An Index to Biographical Sketches 
Contained in the Appendices of Volume XXII of the Publications of the Cham- 
plain Society and of Volumes I to XII of the Series Issued in Both the Publications 
of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, and the Publications of 
the Hudson’s Bay Record Society (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XV 
(3, 4), July-Oct., 1951, 203-12). 


Warp, JANE, comp. The Published Works of H. A. Innis (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (2), May, 
1953, 233-44). 
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IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) Literature, Art, and Music 

CxiarkeE, Irwin (Canadian Library Association, Bulletin, IX (6), May, 1953, 151-4). 
A history of Clarke, Irwin & Company, founded in Toronto in 1930. 

Gour, Romain. Philippe Hébert, sculpteur et statuaire (1850-1917) (Qui?, IV (4), 
juin 1953, 57-80). 

Grunpy, Rutu. A New Design Centre (Canadian Forum, XXXIII (388), May, 
1953, 35, 37). A Design Centre was opened at Ottawa in February, 1953, to 
provide space for the Industrial Design Division of the National Gallery of Canada 
and to serve as headquarters for the National Industrial Design Committee. 

Horwoop, JEAN. Newfoundland Folk Music (Food for Thought, XIII (8), May- 
June, 1953, 13-16). 

Jounston, Georce. Two Maritime Painters: Miller Brittain and Alex Colville 
(Canadian Forum, XXXIII (387), April, 1953, 10-11, 13). 

Key, A. F. Art in Western Canada (Food for Thought, XIII (8), May-June, 1953, 
21-3). The work of the Western Canada Art Circuit. 

Lacroix, Benoir. Les Enfances canadiennes de la littérature (Revue dominicaine, 
LIX (1), avril 1953, 160-70; LIX (1), mai 1953, 206-19). 

——— Littérature comparée et histoire canadienne (Revue dominicaine, LIX (1), 
juin 19538, 282-94). 

MacDona.p, Gooprince. Theodore Goodridge Roberts, Poet and Novelist (Canadian 
Author and Bookman, XXIX (1), spring, 1953, 9-12). 

McPuerson, Huco. The Novels of Hugh MacLennan (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (2), 
summer, 1953, 186-98). The first of a series of essays on Canadian writing. 

PayNTER, Srmon. The Economics of Culture: The Book Trade (Canadian Forum, 
XXXIII (387), April, 1953, 1, 4-7). Problems of the Canadian book trade. 

The Shakespeare Festivals in Canada: The Earle Grey Players (Food for Thought, 
XIII (8), May-June, 1953, 8-12). A description of the origins and development 
of the Earle Grey Players, prepared by an associate of the company. 

Sweet, JEAN MacCatium. Creative Hands (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI 
(3), March, 1953, 122-6). The achievement of Kjeld and Erica Deichmann, 
Dykelands, N.B., makers of the famous Deichmann pottery. 

Sytvestre, Guy. Introduction a lhistoire de la littérature canadienne (Revue de 
[Université d’Ottawa, XXIII (1), janv.-mars 1953, 84-109; XXIII (2), avril-juin 
1953, 187-215). 

Tueénio, AprieN. Jules Fournier, homme de lettres (Revue de [Université Laval, VII 
(10), juin 1953, 887-901). “Jules Fournier représente, avec Olivar Asselin, un 
peu ce que représentent en France Maurice Barrés et Charles Maurras.” 

Vaois, CHARLES. Deux Contes laurentiens 4 Paris (Carnets viatoriens, XVIII (2), 
avril 1953, 142-51). A discussion of two Canadian books published in France, 
Fils de la féret by Marie le Franc and Ampoule d’or by Léo-Paul Desrosiers. 


(2) Science and Agriculture 

BONENFANT, FERNAND. La Physique et les physiciens au Canada (Culture, XIV (1), 
mars 1953, 25-33). “... sans prétendre qu'il y ait une ‘physique canadienne,’ on 
peut étudier la contribution que notre pays apporte au développement de cette 
science, se demander jusqu’é quel point nous savons l’intégrer 4 notre culture 
et profiter de ses applications, et examiner le réle que jouent dans notre société 
ceux pour qui elle est une profession.” 

Bosstin, Hye. Edison (Canadian Film Weekly, Feb. 25, 1953, 7). Notes on the 
Canadian background of Thomas Alva Edison. 

CAMPBELL, MARJORIE FREEMAN. Holbrook of the San. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 


1953. Pp. xii, 212. $4.50. The biography of Dr. John Howard Holbrook of the 
Mountain Sanatorium, Hamilton. 
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HarrincTon, MICHAEL. By Boat, Bus and Rail Car (Atlantic Guardian, X (1), 
May, 1958, 16-20). An account of the fight against tuberculosis in Newfoundland. 

LEMELIN, CHARLES. Social Impact of Industrialization on Agriculture in the Province 
of Quebec (Culture, XIV (1), mars 1953, 34-46; XIV (2), juin 1953, 156-69). 

PatMeER, R. C. Summerland Research Centre (Country Life, June, 1953, 16-17). 
An account of the Research Centre established in the Okanagan Valley by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture in 1914. 

Ryan, D. W. S. Farms of the Tenth Province (Country Guide, June, 1953, 61). 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 

ArmiTaGE, Mere. The Railroads of America. With more than four hundred photos. 
Boston: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Little, Brown [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 
1952. Pp. 319. $6.00. Includes Canadian railways. 

Exuis, FRANK H. Flash-in-the-Sky Boy (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 1953, 33-5). 
“William Gibson built at Victoria the first Canadian aircraft ever to make a 
recorded flight in Canada.” 

Gitcurist, C. W. The Role of Roads in Canada’s Development. Ottawa: Canadian 
Good Roads Association. 1953. Pp. 26 (mimeo.). An address delivered by the 
Managing Director of the Association at the Transportation Course of the McGill 
University Extension Department, January 19, 1953. The author deals (pp. 3-9) 
with the history of road transportation in Canada, and goes on to discuss “the 
current adequacy of Canadian roads to serve the economic and social requirements 
of the nation and the future direction of their development.” 

Jounson, GmuBert. Place Names in Churchbridge Muncipality (Saskatchewan 
History, VI (2), spring, 1953, 70-2). Information on the origins of place 
names in a Saskatchewan rural municipality. 

Macautay, Gorpon. The New Look on the Great Lakes (Inland Seas, IX (2), 
summer, 1953, 92-7). An account of new ships on the Great Lakes. 

MacBrive, Wittiam D. Yukon Stage Line (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 
1953, 43-5). An account of the stage line that operated on the Overland 
Trail from Whitehorse to Dawson City during the first twenty years of the 
century. 

McDowe tt, F. E. D. The Boom Began in ’53 (Canadian National Magazine, 
XXXIX (3), April, 1953, 8-9, 16-17). An account of the growth of rail 
transport in Canada in the 1850's. 

McFappen, Motty. Assiniboine Steamboats (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 
1953, 38-42). In the 1870’s and 1880’s paddle-steamers plied the waters of 
the Assiniboine from Winnipeg as far as Fort Pelly. 

Merritt, G. C. Human Geography of the Lesser Slave Lake of Alberta 
(Geographical Bulletin, no. 3, 1958, 37-49). An account of the development 
of an area which fifty years ago was little more than wilderness and today 
is a settled, agricultural community. 

N., L. Jews in Canada’s Census 100 Years Ago (Congress Bulletin, VII (9), 
June, 1953, 4). 

Nev, Irene D. The Building of the Sault Canal, 1852-1855 (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XL (1), June, 1953, 25-46). 

Newton, Earte. Canadian Pacific (American Heritage, III (4), n.s., summer, 
1952, 40-5). 

Rosinson, J. Lewis. The Rocky Mountain Trench (The Beaver, outfit 283, 
March, 1953, 36-9). An account of the 1,100-mile valley which forms the 
western boundary of the Rockies. 

Sprxins, L. E. How to Build a Railroad (English-Speaking World, XXXIV (9), 


Sept., 1952, 10-13). The building of the British Columbia Railway, the 
Pacific Great Eastern. 
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TempLe, L. G. Map Changes Caused by Glaciers (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLVI (3), March, 1953, 111-13). The recession of glacial ice has 
made necessary two important changes in the map of British Columbia during 
the present century. 

Waker, Frank N. Four Whistles to Wood-up: Stories of the Northern Railway 
of Canada. Issued on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
running of the first steam passenger train in Canada West (Ontario), May 16, 
1853. Drawings by Norma GreEN. Upper Canada Railway Society, bulletin no. 
87. Toronto: The Society, Box 122, Terminal A. 1953. Pp. 64. 50c. 

Weir, T. R. The Physical Basis of Ranching in the Interior Plateau of British 
Columbia (Geographical Bulletin, no. 3, 1953, 1-22). 
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HucuH Hornspy LANGTON 


On September 30, 1953, there died at Toronto in his ninety-second year 
Hugh Hornby Langton, one of the founders of the Canapian Historica. 
Review. After Professor G. M. Wrong had brought out in 1897 the first 
volume of the old Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, he 
invited Mr. Langton to assume with him the duties of joint editor; and for 
many years the names of Professor Wrong and Mr. Langton appeared on the 
backs of the volumes of the old Review. When the Canapian HIsTorIcaL 
Review was founded in 1920, Mr. Langton was one of the first board of 
editors, and he so continued until 1930. 

Born in Quebec in 1862, he was the son of John Langton, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, who settled at Blythe Farm near Fenelon Falls in 
1833 and later became Vice-Chancellor of the University of Toronto, and after 
1867 Auditor-General of the Dominion of Canada. Hugh Langton was edu- 
cated at Upper Canada College and the University of Toronto, and was called 
to the bar in 1887, but never practised. From 1887 to 1892 he was Registrar 
of the University of Toronto, and from 1892 to 1923 he was Librarian of the 
University. Since he was appointed shortly after the disastrous fire that 
destroyed the Library in 1890, it might be said that the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, as it is at present, was largely his creation. He was a charter 
member of the Champlain Society, was for many years its Honorary Treasurer, 
and in 1934 was elected its President. He translated for the Champlain Society 
part of its edition of the Works of Champlain, and the whole of its edition of 
Sagard; and he edited Patrick Campbell's Travels in North America (Toronto, 
1937). With Professor Wrong he was an editor of that most successful series 
of volumes, The Chronicles of Canada (Toronto, 1914-16). After his retire- 
ment from the University Library he employed himself in publishing a number 
of books, notably the lives of James Loudon, Sir Daniel Wilson, Sir John 
McLennan, and James Douglas; and at the age of nearly ninety he edited, 
with introduction and notes, his aunt’s journals, under the title of A Gentle- 
woman in Upper Canada. 

He was a scholar and a gentleman of the old school. He was passionately 
fond of music, and had a charming sense of humour—something that perhaps 
the undergraduates who trembled at his grim frown seldom suspected. He 
was a man of great kindliness, and was a devout member of the Church of 
England. But only those who knew him well could appreciate his great 
qualities, for there was never a man who sought the limelight less. It is only 


right that we should record here his great services to Canadian scholarship. 
[W. S. WaLLaAcE] 


GoLpwIn SmiTH’s AUTOGRAPH Book 


Historians concerned with nineteenth-century politics, and in particular 
with the political ideas and institutions of Great Britain, will find unusually 
interesting a collection of several hundred letters which has recently come 
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to light at the Art Gallery of Toronto, where for the past forty years they have 
lain almost forgotten. These letters are contained in Goldwin Smith’s auto- 
graph album, which at the time of his death in 1910 he left to the Gallery, 
in the expectation that the Grange and its grounds would be preserved as an 
historical place of public interest. Disagreement as to the ownership of the 
volume arose between the authorities of the Gallery and the heirs of Mrs. 
Goldwin Smith, the issue being whether the album belonged to her or her 
husband. After considerable discussion over a period of several years, the 
matter was finally settled, early in 1914, in favour of the Art Gallery, which 
paid $500 to secure undisputed possession of the volume. Scholars seem 
promptly to have forgotten its existence, if, indeed, they were ever aware of 
it. The album was, however, stored among the pictures which are the more 
usual possessions of an art gallery, in a basement vault from which, after a 
routine inventory in the late summer of 1953, the curator duly produced it. 

These letters, arranged neither alphabetically nor chronologically nor ac- 
cording to any other perceptible method of classification, make up a highly 
diversified patchwork quilt, on the whole one of very great interest. A good 
many of them are of no permanent value at all, being simply formal invitations 
or polite acknowledgments of hospitality received. But in the hundred and 
fifty pages, with an average of three or four letters to a page, those with 
permanent interest far outnumber those with none. The former are, indeed, 
so unusual that it seems most unlikely that there can be in Canada many 
such hitherto unknown stores of primary source material at all comparable 
in their interest for students of nineteenth-century British politics. A separate 
alphabetical index, apparently made later, gives some idea of the range of 
contributors. Among the more interesting writers listed under the letter A are 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII), the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Matthew Arnold, and Lord Acton. The B’s include Lord 
Bryce, John Bright, John Burns, and Henri Bourassa. Under C appear, among 
of Canterbury, Matthew Arnold, and Lord Acton. The B’s include Lord 
Cromer. Column D starts off with the Duke and Duchess of Albany, and 
ranges through A. V. Dicey and Sir Charles Dilke to the Earl of Dundonald. 
And so on. The historical interest of the collection is lessened by the fact 
that the majority of the writers are represented simply by a single letter, which 
in many cases clearly formed only one item in a series. Most of the missing 
links are to be found in the Goldwin Smith Papers at the Cornell University 
Library, which owns the great bulk of his correspondence and manuscripts. 
But fortunately the autograph album includes several letters from such men 
as Arnold, Lord Selborne, Lord Wolseley, John Morley, and Tyndall, the 
scientist. 

Canadian scholars interested in the history of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century will find examination of the letter book at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto (where through the courtesy of the Gallery’s Director and Librarian 
it may be read in the very pleasant atmosphere of Goldwin Smith’s own 
study) a rewarding as well as an entertaining occupation. [ELISABETH 
WALLACE] 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held as usual 
at the Institute of Historical Research in London on 9, 10 and 11 July, 1953. 
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It was decided to hold a similar brief Conference at the Institute on 8, 9 and 
10 July, 1954. Historians from Canada who expect to be in England at that 
time are asked to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, early in the New Year, so that invitations 
may be sent to them. 


HuMANITIES RESEARCH CoUNCIL OF CANADA 


The Humanities Research Council of Canada has received funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which enable it to offer a number of pre-doctoral 
fellowships and post-doctoral grants to scholars in classics, Orientals, English, 
French, other modern languages, philosophy, and history. 

Pre-doctoral fellowships. Candidates must have completed at least one year’s 
post-graduate work before making application, preferably two years. The value 
of a fellowship for a full year may be as high as $2000, for shorter periods 
proportionately less. It is expected that there will be at least twelve awards 
annually. 

Post-doctoral grants in aid of research. Senior scholars may apply for as- 
sistance to meet expenses involved in pursuing their research, such as travel 
to larger libraries. Grants in most cases will be made for assistance during the 
summer vacation, and will not exceed $800 in the case of scholars going to 
Europe, $600 to those going to the United States, $500 to those remaining in 
Canada. If funds remain after needs of this kind have been met, one or more 
grants for a longer period may be considered. Applications should be made 
to the address below not later than January 31st, in a letter stating: the field 
and subject of research; the present stage of the work; the prospects of com- 
pletion and publication; the amount of money needed and the purpose for 
which it would be used; the nature and extent of other sources of assistance. 
Applicants are expected to explore fully the possibility of assistance from 
their university before applying to the Council. The Committee on Grants will 
reach its decisions during March. 

For further information apply to John E. Robbins, Secretary, Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, 661 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 3, Ontario. 


Tue Everett EvGENE EpwarDs MEMORIAL AWARDS 


The Agricultural History Society of the United States announces that prizes 
of $50 will be given to the authors of the two best articles which are published 
in Agricultural History in each current year, one to an author who is in course 
of taking a degree and one to an author who is a more advanced scholar. 
For further details and information address Wayne D. Rasmussen, Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Agricultural History Society, Room 3906 South 


Agriculture Building, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


THE MICROFILMING OF CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS 
The Canadian Library Association Bulletin for August, 1953, contains a 
valuable report on the progress to date of the Association’s project for micro- 
filming Canadian newspapers. This also includes a union list of newspapers 
microfilmed by the Association, together with a list of other Canadian 


journals preserved on microfilm, and an outline of various provincial micro- 
film projects. 
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Loca. History AWARDS 


Two western Canadian awards for the promotion of local history were 
made at the annual meeting of the American Association for State and Local 
History. The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba received one of 
these “for planning and subsidizing a series of scholarly historical and socio- 
logical studies of ethnic groups in the province of Manitoba.” (Mr. Yuzyk’s 
Ukrainians in Manitoba, which has just been published by the University of 
Toronto Press, will be reviewed in a later issue.) The other went to the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix for “an extensive series of illustrated town history 
articles, stirring historical interest in its service area.” 


Ontario Historic SITES 
This year the Ontario Legislature passed an Act with definite “teeth” in it for 
the protection of archaeological and historic sites in the province. A board to 
advise the Minister of Education on the designation of these sites has been 
set up under the chairmanship of Professor T. F. Mcllwraith of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. Other members are Professor J. M. S. Careless, W. H. 
Cranston, Leslie Gray, Wilfrid Jury, and Professor George Stanley. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 

George W. Brown, Professor of History at the University of Toronto, is on 
a year’s leave of absence in England as recipient of a Chatham House appoint- 
ment, . 

G. S. Couse will resume his position in the Department of History at 
Carleton College after a year’s study at the University of Chicago. Mr. Couse 
has recently been promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor. 

James A. Gibson, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science at Carleton 
College, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for the academic year 
1953-4. Dean Gibson will continue his studies in the development of Canadian 
autonomy at Oxford and Princeton during the coming year. 

K. A. MacKirdy has been appointed Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Alaska for the 1953-4 session. 

S. R. Mealing, who has been on the staff of Mount Allison University, has 
been appointed a Lecturer in the Department of History at Carleton College. 

W. D. Smith has returned to Brandon College following a two-year leave 
of absence, studying for his Ph.D. at the University of Toronto. 

Arthur C. Turner, Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
Toronto, has left to take up an appointment as Director of Social Science of 
the University of California, Riverside. 

At the University of British Columbia, F. H. Soward has succeeded 
Walter N. Sage as Head of the Department of History. Professor Sage will 
continue in part-time teaching duties during the coming academic year. 
John M. Norris has been appointed Instructor in History. 

At the University of Toronto, G. M. Craig has been raised to the rank of 
Assistant Professor, and P. T. C. White and W. H. Nelson have been ap- 
pointed Lecturers for the session 1953-4. 

N. P. Zacour, Department of History, Brandon College, has been granted a 
pre-doctoral fellowship by the Canadian Social Science Research Council, and 
will study at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Archives of Laval University and Quebec Seminary have begun a 
long-term programme of microfilming their most important collections with 
the primary purpose of preservation. The microfilms, however, are also used 
by researchers, and a release has lately been granted for the sale of micro- 
copies of an important collection called Ma Saberdache, by Jacques Viger, 
first mayor of Montreal, consisting of 44 volumes of especially significant 
historical documents. Copies have been acquired by the Public Archives of 
Quebec, and the Municipal Library of Montreal. 

Douglas Library Notes, Queen’s University. Recent issues reported the 
Library’s acquisition of the Landon Papers, records relating to the early history 
of the Gananoque district, and contained an article on Stephen Miles, 
Kingston’s first printer. 

The Jordan Museum. This new institution at Jordan, Ontario, was officially 
opened in May, 1953, and commemorates the early settlement of the 
“Twenty.” 

The New Brunswick Museum in its Annual Report for 1952 records the 
launching of a History Bulletin on the history of the province, issued quarterly 
since March of that year. 

The Oakville Museum. The establishment of this new museum, concerned 
with the pioneer village life of Oakville, Ontario, in the original Post Office 
built in 1835, is an interesting example of what individual initiative and com- 
munity effort may do in the cause of preserving the past in a locality. The 
energy and determination of Mrs. H. Mathews, the gift of the old Post Office 
building by the Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd., the excavation dug by the members 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce—these and many other contributions of 
labour, money, and materials have all combined to move, restore, and equip 
the museum building. Thus Oakville today has set a valuable precedent in 
the field of local history for other Canadian communities to follow. 

Public Archives of Canada. The latest Inventory published by the Archives 
is Record Group 1, Executive Council, 1764-1857. 

The Toronto Public Library has recently added to its manuscript collection 
the Roderick McLennan Papers, comprising 47 volumes and 294 pieces, 
covering 1777-1910. They are the diaries, account-books, letters, and other 
papers of a Canadian land surveyor and civil engineer, who was closely 
connected with the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Sir Sandford 
Fleming chose him as the leader of one of the exploratory survey parties 
through the Rockies, and later as a Chief Engineer in the Lake Superior area 
during construction. McLennan kept detailed diaries all his life, and many of 
these are among the papers. More than a third of the unbound pieces relate 
to Glengarry County. The earliest items are a Loyalist Compensation form 
for £47, and a free land grant to a veteran of the Revolutionary War. These 
and a few others are as yet unidentified, in the name of McDonald and 
McDonell, but most of the Glengarry collection are the papers of Donald 
McLennan, a farmer, Roderick’s father. 


Loca Historica SOCIETIES 
Canadian Church Historical Society. The Journal of the Society for June, 


1953, contains an interesting article on “The Early Days of the Church of 
England on the Pacific Slope” by W. N. Sage. 
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The Great Lakes Historical Society has established a museum at Vermilion, 
Ohio, under the curatorship of C. S. Metcalf. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society heard a paper this fall on “100 
Years of the Great Western Railway” by F. D. McDowell. Miss Nina L. 
Edwards, Past President of the Society, has published a booklet on the story 
of the first Canadian Club, founded in Hamilton in 1893, and copies may be 
obtained from her at 75 cents each. Secretary, Miss M. H. Farmer, 83 Charlton 
Ave. W., Hamilton. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba is this year celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. The latest publication of papers read before the 
Society (1953, series III, no. 8) includes “Pioneer Trails in Education between 
the Lakes” by E. D. Parker, “The First Ukrainians in Manitoba” by Paul 
Yuzyk, and “The Assiniboines of Manitoba” by Chris Vickers. 

The Historical Society of Alberta has begun the publication of a quarterly, 
The Alberta Historical Review, which deserves every success. The first two 
numbers contained articles on “The Edmonton Hunt” by Colonel F. C. 
Jamieson, “Fort Whoop-up and the Whiskey Traders” by G. L. Berry, and 
“The Barr Colony” by Rev. Canon C. Carruthers. The Society has also 
engaged in a Po of selecting historic sites for marking py the Alberta 
Department of Highways. Its President, J. M. MacGregor, has this year pub- 
lished The Land of Twelve Foot Davis: A History of the Peace River Country. 
Secretary Bruce Peel, Rutherford Library, University of Alberta. 

The Kamloops Museum Association recently unveiled a plaque during the 
city’s Diamond Jubilee celebration commemorating incidents relating to the 
Hudson’s Bay fur trade in that locality. President, B. Campbell; Secretary, 
Mrs. David Arnott, Suite 20, Hub 2, Barracks, Kamloops. 

Niagara Historical Society. President, G. W. Carnochan; Secretary, Miss 
Marjorie Ball, P.O. Box 208, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

La Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise held a major genealogical 
congress in Quebec City this summer with representatives drawn from all 
sections of Canada, in celebration of its tenth anniversary. Secretary, Roland-]. 
Auger, 3818, boulevard LaSalle, Verdun 19, Quebec. 


Société Historique de Montréal. Among recent papers read before the society 
were “La Cour Martiale de 1838-39 et son fondement juridique” by Armand 
Marin; “Monsieur Dollier de Casson” by Jacques Poulin; “L’Immigration 
féminine de Roberval 4 Colbert” by Gustave Lanctot; “Voyage de LaFontaine 
en Europe en 1838” by Ch.-Marie Boissonnault. President, Mgr Olivier 
Maurault; Secretary, Miss Gabrielle Carriére, 1210 Sherbrooke St. E., Mont- 
real. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. As well as hearing a number of 
addresses and celebrating its tenth anniversary this year, the society has 
published its “Documents Historiques,” nos. 23, 24, and 25 Bonfield, Astor- 
ville, Corbeil; Blind-River et Blezard-Valley; and Contes populaires franco- 
ontariens. 

The Upper Canada Railway Society has issued its Bulletin no. 37, an 
attractive 64-page booklet by Frank N. Walker entitled Four Whistles to 
Wood-Up: Stories of the Northern Railway of Canada to commemorate the 
running of the first steam passenger train in Canada West on May 16, 1953. 
The booklet is effectively illustrated by Norma Green and contains a map 
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showing the route of the Northern Railway from Toronto to North Bay with 
branches to Penetang and Meaford. Price 50 cents. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa has opened a new 
and enlarged Bytown Museum in the old Rideau Canal storehouse at the foot 
of the locks leading into the Ottawa. This well-placed stone structure built 
in 1827 by Colonel By has been extensively renovated and the museum’s large 
collection put on display. President, Miss Margaret Wilson; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss F. W. Fee, 28 Aylmer Ave., Apartment 2, Ottawa. 

The York Pioneer Historical Society. The Report for 1952-3 notes the 
following among papers heard by the Society: “Ryerson vs Mackenzie” by 
J. S. Moir; “The Early German Settlers in Upper Canada” by Dr. G. E. 
Reaman. The Report also records the constant work of improvement and the 
rising public interest in the Society’s two museums, the Scadding pioneer 
cabin (built in 1794) in the Canadian National Exhibition grounds and the 


unique Temple of Sharon. President, W. E. Hanna; Past President, J. C. 
Boylen. 


SUPPLEMENTARY List OF GRADUATE THESES, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


M.A. theses: Charlotta M. Abbott, B.A. Queen’s 1937, Life of Sir John J. C. 
Abbott; Margaret Frances Anglin, B.A. Queen’s 1952, Canadian life and 
society as reflected in English Canadian periodicals 1867-80; Gordon A. R. 
Cluett, B.A. Queen’s, Sir Clifton Sifton and the Liberal party in Manitoba, 
1896-1905; M. Joyce Crooks, B.A. McMaster, Louis-Joseph Papineau and the 
society he typified; Michael Dafoe, B.A. Manitoba, Political opinions of the 
United Empire Loyalists, as revealed by a study of leading Loyalists; D. M. 
Fisher, B.A. Toronto, B.L.S. London, The rise of sport: A segment of Canadian 
social history; Welf H. Heick, B.A. University of Western Ontario (Waterloo 
College), Lutheranism in Waterloo County; Bruce Hodgins, B.A. University of 
Western Ontario (Waterloo College), Confederation and the application of 
democratic principles; Walter Karashowsky, B.A. Alberta, H. H. Stevens and 
the Reconstruction party of 1935; Dougal Edgar McFee, B.A. Queen’s, The 
Honourable William McDougall, C.B.; R. E. Miller, B.A. Queen’s 1951, 
Political ideas and trends in French Canada during the 1890's; Ralph E. 
Reynolds, B.A. Queen’s 1948, Social aspects of life in Canada in the 1850's; 
James P. Scanlon, B.A. Queen’s 1951, Printers’ ink and politics: A study of the 
constitutional crisis of 1926, and how it affected three Canadian newspapers; 
Mrs. A. D. Small (formerly Miss Helen McMahon), B.A. Toronto 1948, A 
political biography of John Sandfield MacDonald, 1841-1867; Gary Smith, 
B.A. Queen’s 1952, Henri Bourassa as a representative French-Canadian 
figure; Ethel G. Stewart, B.A. Queen’s, Fort McPherson on Peel River, 
N.W.T. 

Ph.D. theses: Michael Dafoe, B.A. Manitoba, The career of J. W. Dafoe; 


S. F. Wise, B.A. Toronto 1950, M.A. Queen’s 1953, Canadian toryism: A 
study in “ideology.” 


Our ConTRIBUTORS 


J. B. Conacuenr is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Toronto. 

R. FLeNiey is Chairman of the Department of History at the University of 
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which are out of print, are still available. The price is $2.00 per copy up to that of 1947 and 
$3.00 each for subsequent issues. An index to the annual reports, 1922 to 1951, is available at 
$1.50 per copy. 

For information, address the Treasurer, Canadian Historical Association, Public Archives, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Reliance kneravers Limited 


104 Bond St., Toronto, EM. 4-0411 « Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal, LA. 0646 


























HIGHLIGHTING THE NEW YEAR 


Foundations of Canadian Nationhood 


By Chester Martin. A mature and scholarly interpretation of Canadian history 
based upon a lifetime of study. It traces the main lines of Canadian political 
development since the First Empire and the American Revolution, an brings 
out many points of comparison between Canada and the United States. $7.50 


Gorges of Plymouth Fort 


By R. A. Preston. A scholarly and readable life of the Captain of Plymouth 
Fort and Lord Proprietor of Maine, who was personally involved in many 
major events in English and early American history. Throws much light on 
Elizabethan and Stuart colonial policy and administration. Photographs and 
maps. $7.50 


Canadian Municipal Government 





By K. Grant Crawford. Encyclopaedic, accurate, and lively, this sixth volume 
in the Canadian Government Series outlines the history and development of 
local government in Canada, the organization of the country into local units 
of government, and the machinery of local government in the various 
provinces. $7.50 


Democracy in Alberta 





By C. B. Macpherson. This fourth volume in the Social Credit in Alberta Series 
breaks new ground in the study of — science in Canada. Professor 
Macpherson provides an explanation for the distinctive kind of democratic 
system which has grown up in Alberta. A fascinating piece of integrated 
political and social analysis. $5.50 


Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953 


By H. F. Angus. This lucidly written and freshly presented book brings 
together and interprets the information relating to Canada’s contacts with 
Asiatic countries since the beginning of the Second World War. For everyone 
concerned with Canada’s role in international affairs. $3.00 
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